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For the Companion. | 


AUNT TENNANT’S WEDDING- 
PRESENT. 


By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In Two CuapTers.—Cuap. I. 


“So little Katy is going to be marricd,”’ said | 
Mrs. Tennant, folding the letter she had been | 
reading and laying it on the table with her spec- | 
taces. “Well, PIl go to the wedding, and I 
wont go empty-handed either. It was very pret- 
ty of her to remember her old aunt. Katy was 
slway sa favorite of mine; I hope she’s going to | 
eet a good husband.”’ 
~ The wedding was not to take place for several | 
weeks, and the intervening space was spent by | 
Mrs. Tennant in preparing gifts suitable for the | 
occasion. | 

They were finished at last, and nicely packed ; 
in apasteboard box. Six ironing-holders, a pair 
of calico aprons, long and wide, a dishcloth net- , 
ted of tidy-cotton, a cabbage net and a pair of | 
blue woollen stockings for the bridegroom; all | 
the work of her own hands. 

She then ordered the boy Jennings to put the | 
old white mare to the buggy, and drive her over 
to Barnstable. It was only twenty miles across | 
country, and twice as far by rail; besides, she 
liked to see the prospect when she travelled, | 
and take things easy, so she said. 

In due time, therefore, the ancient buggy 
stopped in front of Ma. Winn’s house, and Mrs. 
Tennant alighted therefrom with ber arms full 
of huckleberry branches covered with ripe fruit, 
which she had gathered by the way, a privilege 
shecould not have had in a railroad car, you per- 
ceive, Then a bald-headed gentieman came out 
to meet her, whom she addressed as ‘‘Bro. Rich- 
wd,” and conducted sher to the door, where she 
was immediately taken possession of by the la- 
dies of the household, and borne away to some 
far-off, upper region. 

“So you are going to be married, Katy?’ said 
Mrs. Tennant, reappearing an hour or two after- 
ward with the pasteboard box in her hand. “It 
doesn’t seem possible, but then time flies. Here 
are a few little notions I brought you that I 
thought would come handy to Sct up housekeep- 
ing with.” 

“Q, thank you, aunty!” said Katy, opening the 
box and darting a reproving glance at Minnie 
and Hattie, her younger sisters, who had begun 
siggling as soon as they saw the contents “It 
was very kind of you to take so much trouble 
for us,” i 

But shrewd Mrs. Tennantssaw that something 
Wis amiss, notwithstanding the courtesy of 
Katy’s words, although she could not make out 
what it was until she was shown to the room 
Where the wedding-presents were exhibited. 

There were tables covered with silver and 
Porcelain, with jewels and knickknacks. Of half 
the articles she did not even know the use. She 
only saw that everything was very handsome 
and must have been very expensive, 

“Well, this beats all!’ said she, looking 
around her in bewildered amazement. “I nev- 
er saw so many fine things together, except ina 
Jeweller’s shop. No wonder the children laughed 
“ my present,” laughing herself, good-natured- 
- 
Nb, rg remind us of the giver, and that’s the 
. — of any present,’ said Katy, kindly. 

tes, and it will remind you, too, that life has 
duties as well as pleasures; we never must for- 
get that, you know. But what is this?” point- 
ig to three chairs over which hung a mass of 
Wuite illusion, which looked as if a summer 
breeze might waft it upward among its sister 
Conds, 

“That is my wedding-dress,” said Katy. 

‘Um; it doesn’t look very durable; I’m afraid 

“Wont wash.” 

; “Trt afraid not,” said Katy, with a merry lit- 

rs laugh; “but one doesn’t expect one’s wed- 
ngedress to be useful.” 

{don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Tennant. 





| it and wore it seven years more. 


just as you did,” said Katv; “he’s the dearest 


any amount of pretty things; but then if I can 





AUNT TENNANT’S WEDDING-PRESENT. 


_“My wedding-dress was a puce-colored silk. 1] 


wore it for my best seven years, and then turned | 
After that I 
made it into a mantle which I wore to meeting | 
four years, and then madeitintoan apron. Af- | 
ter it had done good service as an apron, I gave’ 
it to the young folks that were getting up a} 
charity fair, and the needle-books and pincush- 
ions, they made of it sold for five dollars and 
seventy-five cents. So there’s one wedding-dress 
that was useful. But you’ve got a silk dress I 
suppose?” asked Mrs. Tennant, with a secret in- 
tention of presenting her one if she had not. 

“O, yes, several,” said Katy. “How do you 
like that?” throwing across the bed a heavy 
black silk, with trimmings impossible to de- 
scribe. 

“It’s a splendid piece,’ said Mrs. Tennant, 
taking it between her thumb and finger, “and 
there’s a good deal of it. It cost something I 
guess?” 

“Only a hundred and twenty-five dollars all 
made,” said Katy. ‘You see we had a dress- 
maker come to the house, which was a great 
piece of economy. 1 quite pride myself on it. 
If I had had my things made in Boston, at a 
fashionable place, they would have cost ever so 
much more.” 

“Well, a black silk is always handy, and I ap- 
prove of getting a good thing when you buy; so 
I don’t know as I should call it extravagant. 
And what is this?” 

“That’s my Nile green, that was more expen- 
sive; and here is a silver-gray poplin, but this 
pearl-colored silk is my favorite. The lace on it 
is just lovely!” 

“But where are your common gowns? You 
must have something to put on mornings?” 

“Yes, I have some lovely: negliges. This 
white cashmere trimmed with fleece I think is 
the prettiest.” 

“Yes, it is pretty, certainly, but it isn’t just 
the thing for kitchen-work, is it?” 

“T don’t expect to stay in the kitchen,” said 
Katy, much amused; ‘‘of course we shall keep 
servants.” 

“That alters the case. We bean life different- 
ly, John and I. We were poor and couldn’t 
afford to keep help, but we were happy, notwith- 
standing;” and Mrs. Tennant sighed, as we are 
all apt to do at the remembrance of past happi- 
ness. 

“So I should be happy with Charley, living 
fellow in the world. I wouldn’t give him up for 
have him and the pretty things too, why so 
much the better.” 

“Very true,” said Aunt Tennant. 

That evening, arrived the bridegroom; « hand- 





some young gentleman got up in the best style 
of the Broadway tailor. Probably he had never 
seen a pair of blue yarn stockings before, any 
more than he had seen such a woman as Mrs. 
Tennant; but as he looked into her good, sensi- 
ble face, he saw something that went straight to 
his heart, ip.spite of conventionalities, and he 
secretly pronounced her decidedly ‘the jolliest’” 
of his new relatives, while she, on her part, was 
heard to declare that she “took a liking to him 
the first thing.” 

The next day the wedding came off, and the 
young couple, with many kind wishes and sev- 
eral large trunks, started for Saratoga, there to 
pass their ioneymoon., ‘ 

“Dear children!” said Mrs. Tennant, as she 
turned away from the door, when the carriage 
had rolled out of sight, “it’s all sunshine to 
them now; I hope they will not be disappoint- 
ed.” 

“Why should they be?” asked Mrs. Winn. 

“A good many are,” said Mrs. Tennant. “I 
suppose Charley is very rich?” 

“By no means. I wish he were. 
you think so?” 

“Well, Katy seemed to have a good many nice 
things, and then, too, she spoke about having 
servants to do her work.” 

“O, of course they must live as other people 
do. Then although Charley is only a fifteen-hun- 
dred-dollar clerk, he is highly connected, and 
will introduce Katy to the best society in New 
York; and she wont want him to be ashamed of 
her.” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars isn’t a fortune, to be 
sure, but then it will do very well fora young 
pair just starting in life. It’s three times as 
much as John and [had to begin with, and we 
always lived comfortably. I hope they’ll be 
able to lay up a little something every year.” 

“If they manage to live on it, I think they’lldo 
very well,” said Mrs. Winn, laughing. “You 
can’t expect them to do in New York just as 
you and John did up there in the woods. How- 
ever, Charley will be promoted by-and-by, and 
besides, there’s a rich uncle who may be oblig- 
ing enough to die one of these days and leave 
him something.” , 

“For my part, I think folks ought to live with- 
in their means wherever they are, and if their 
neighbors haven’t sense enough to appreciate it, 


What made 


|moment, then putting it between the leaves of 
| her bank-book, she said,— 

“T'll keep it for the present. Poor things! 
| They’ll see the time when they’ll need it more 
| than they do now, or my name isn’t Desire Ten- 
nant.” 

Concluded next week. 
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For the Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE IN ALGIERS. 


So many of the once numerous lions in North- 
ern Africa have been destroyed that they are 
now comparatively scarce. They are hard to 
find, and, when found, are comparatively casy 
to shoot, while the panthers are more numerous, 
fiercer, and more on their guard against the 
hunters. The panthers of this part of the world 
are larger, stronger and more bloodthirsty than 
those of Asia and America. A hunter, who was 
thrown down by a wounded panther springing 
upon him, declared that if it had been a locomo- 
tive running off the track he could not have been 
felled more completely. There is more honor, 
consequently, to be gained in shooting panthers 
than even in killing the “king of beasts.”’ 

The lion tears in pieces only the animal he in- 
tends toeat. The panther, on the other hand, 
destroys several animals before he stops to sat- 
isfy his hunger. It is easy to tell when any 
beast has been killed by a panther, because he 
always leaves a bloody necklace, produced by 
his claws, round the neck of his victim.’ He is 
also remarkable for the neatvess with which he 
skins his prey. One was once disturbed just 
after he had killed a goat and before he had had 
time to devour any of it. Scarcely a minute had 
elapsed, and yet the poor animal was completely 
flayed, and with so much skill that the hide was 
perfect. Ifa butcher had done it in order to sell 
the skin, he could not have done it more neatly, 
and it would have taken him a much longer 
time. 

The greatest hunter of panthers in Algiers is 
Bonbouael. As the marauder of the forest is very 
shy of men, the expedition has to take place at 
night. A booth is made in which the hunter 
hides himself with a kid, the mother being tied 
a little distance outside. The cries of the goat 
attract the game, and frequently the hunter gets 
a good shot at him; but sometimes the cunning 
animal suspects a trick, and has searcely killed 
the bait before he is off with a bound and cannot 
be induced to visit the neighborhood again. 

Three travellers were once staying in Algiers, 
who determined to have a shot ata panther. It 
was not long before they heard that there was 
one in a forest only about twelve miles distant. 
They at once hired a cab and drove themselves 
out to the place. Each was provided with a 
bait. One had a sucking pig, another a lamb, 
and the third a kid. They drove right into the 
forest, tied their horse to a tree, erected their 
booth, and sat down to wait for night and the 
panther. When darkness arrived they pinched 
the nose and ears of their bait to such a degree 
that the wood resounded with the concert of the 
trio. The pig grunted, the lamb baaed, the kid 
bleated. The panther must have been deaf not 
to have heard. 

He did not keep them waiting long. The bold 
Nimrods could not see him, but they knew he 
was there by the sudden silence and trembling 
of the animals. Every moment they expected 
him to make his appearance. They kept the 
guns ready; but though he was certainly in the 
neighborhood, he was not where they could 
shoot him. At last it was evident he was gone 





their opinion isn’t worth much. As to the rich 
uncle, it’s a pity Charley’s cot that idea into his | 
head, ‘it’s ill waiting for dead men’s shoes,’ ”’ | 
said Mrs. Tennant. | 
Here the conversation dropped. But that 
night when she went to her room, she took from 
her porte-monnaie a check for several hundred 
dollars which she had intended to give Katy to| 
“set up housekeeping with.” She looked at ita| 


| away. 


They tried to bring him back by renew- 
ing the concert of pig, lamb and kid; but all in 
vain. Morning came, and they had shot nothing. 
They must return home without the panther. 
On going to their cab, however, all they could 
find of the horse was the bones. The cunning 
panther had satisfied himself with this and did 
not care for the smaller baits. So the hunters 
had to return to Algiers on foot, having the 
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price of a horse to pay and nothing besides but 
ridicule. Itis said that they did not stay long 
in Algiers after this. 
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For the Companion. 
WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In Toirnreen Cuarrers.—Cuae. IL. 

Those were busy days which followed the de- 
cision that Tom was to go to Europe. 
of hurry and excitement swept through the 
household, carrying everybody along with it. 
There were so many things to think of before he 
went away! 

For the most part, he looked happy and impor- 
tant, though he went into sloughs of despond at 
seasons, when he thought of leaving home, and 
papa, and me. 

But he was a boy, and had a boy’s eager long- 
ing for adventure; and I am sure the prospect of 
going to Dresden, and travelling more or less 
through Europe, immensely outweighed any 


pangs of parting, keen as those might be at! 


times. 

I would not have had it otherwise. There 
were times when all sense of my own loss was 
swallowed up in Tom’s glowing anticipations of 
that wonderful world across the sea which he 
wus going to seek. Dresden became a charmed 
word to me. I searched for it on the map; I 
hunted up information in geographies, histories 
and encyclopxdias about the old’ Saxon city on 
the Elbe, with its ancient houses, its wonderful 
promenades and pleasure-grounds, its beautiful 
churches, and that picture-gallery, which is one 
of the treasures of the world, and has made old 
Dresden the “Florence of Germany.” 

At last the preparations were completed. 
Tom’s trunks were packed and brought down 
into the hall, and everything was in readiness 
for an early start the next morning. 

When there was no more to do, | went out on 
the piazza to think it all over. I shall not soon 
forget that night, with its great full moon, like 
a still, white saint in the midst of her stars, the 
chirp of unnumbered insects, and the little winds 
that went wandering about among the leaves 
and grasses, and lost themselves there. 

Presently Tom came in search of me. 

“Dolly,’’—that was a name he had given me 
when my head was no higher than the table, and 
once in a while, not often, he came back to it 
now,—“‘can’t we have just a little good talk ?”’ 

I knew what that meant if he had put it rather 
bunglingly, and [ knew, too, why he had waited 
till the last night. 

“Yes, Tom,” I said, wondering if I should find 
anything more than that to say. 

“You see, I’ve been thinking a good deal about 
these two years that I shall be away, and what 
you and [ are to make of them, Winifred. If 
they do seem long now, there will come a time 
when we shall turn and look back on them, and 
I suspect they will seem very short then.” 

“Ah, Tom, that never can be!” I interposed 
here, very decidedly. 

“Well, be that as it may, here the two years 
lie before us; let us make the best of them.” 

“How?” Lasked, dubiously. 

“Put our hearts and souls into whatever we 
have to do,” said ‘Tom, fervently; “I away off 
in old Dresden, and you shut up in little Fox- 
ton. There will be a great deal for us to learn. 
Study is the straight, steady path for each, of 
course; but there will be plenty of little by-ways 
of doing good, we may be sure of that. And I 
shall like to feel that we have the same purpose. 
That will scem to hold us together all the time, 
even though the big sea does dash and howl be- 
tween us.” 

“fT would do anything for the sake of that, 
Tom, dear,” I said. 

“Well, then, we will make a promise ?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

We were grave as judges. Nothing but the 
thought of the parting that was so close upon 
us could have made that merry, thoughtless Tom 
talk in this strain; but the best and truest part 
of him came to the surface now. 

“So when [ return, two vears from now, we will 


come out here, and the old moon will look down | 


on us again, and we will say to each other, I 
have tried to make the most and the best of the 
two years that have gone!” 

Tt was a sacred covenant between us. T have 
never looked at a round, full moon but I have 
thought of that night. 

The morning came when Tom was to leave. 
Papa had a great horror of good-bys. He was 
very fond of those words of Mrs. Barbauld, 
which [ have heard him say were good enough 
to die on,— 


“Say not good-night, but in some happier clime 
Bid me good-morning.” 


A breeze | 


| “Iowever,” he would add, “any words good | 
enough to live on, are good enough to dic on.” 
But if papa feared a scene between Tom and | 
I, his fears were needless, for I bade him good- | 
by without shedding a tear. But Gretchen, who 
stood by, told me afterward that when I turned 





| 


up to my own room, but what I did there does | 
not belong to any reader. 

Thus far, Winifred Fairbanks has told her 
own story. Thinking she could do it so much 
| better than I, 1 have preferred she should speak | 
for herself; but now I must picture for the read- 

er the events that followed. 

Less than a week after Tom had sailed for 
Dresden, Saidie Maxwell, the daughter of the 
| President of Foxton College, entered her father’s 
| library, and, going to one of the windows which 
faced the west, threw back the blinds, which had 
been closed all through the sultry day, and 
looked at the sunset. 

It was a splendid sight, that great red sea of 
| clouds, rolling in long, slow waves up to the ze- 
nith, and that burning crater of a sun hanging 
just on the edge of the distant mountain. 

The girl standing there in the crimson light 
Was just on the verge of young ladyhood. 

She was pretty, but delicate-looking, with faint, 
blossomy tints in her checks, and with golden 
hair, and eyes that made you think of harebells. 
While she stood there, intent upon the glories of 
that wonderful sky, her brother Philip came up 
the walk with their new boarder, Crowell Waite, 
who had just entered college. 

The striking difference betwixt the two had 
never struck Saidie with such force as it did on 
that afternoon when they came up through the 
shaded walks, where the larches and pines seemed 
to caress each other. 

I may as well say here that the President’s 
house stood on the same avenue with that of 
Prof. Fairbanks, a little to the south of the lat- 
ter. The two were a good deal after the same 
pattern, big, pleasant, old-fashioned houses, with 
gambrel-roofs and side piazzas. The boys were 
about the same age, each a year or more younger 
than Saidie. 

Philip was a light-complexioned, fair-haired 
youth. Crowell was darker, with a florid skin, 
thick, reddish hair, and square shoulders. 

He had been at the President’s but a week, and 
he puzzled Saidie a good deal. She could not 
make up her mind about the boy. He was 
bright, and quite witty at times, but he had fits 
of moody silence, lasting for a whole day to- 
gether, 

Suidie had tried to get Philip’s opinion of his 
new chum, but, boy-like, he had answered in- 
differently that he was odd and streaky, but he 
was a plucky fellow, and he liked him immensely. 

The loud, merry voices of the two came out of 
the shadows. They had been having a game of 
cricket, and the result had evidently put them 
both in the best of humor. 

“Ah, you should have been here five minutes 
ago to have seen the sunset! It was splendid!” 
said Saidie, and this time she did not misapply 
the adjective. 

“But five minutes ago Crowell saw something 
he liked better than your sunset. I think he’s 
sminitten. How is it, Crowell?” 

“What was it?” asked Saidie, turning to 
Crowell. 

“Not much but a pair of great purplish eyes, 

with I believe a speck of a pale face about them. 
The eyes, however, were all [ saw.” 
| “There! didn’t I tell you so?” asked Philip, 
| giving his sister’s arm a brotherly poke. 
| “But whose were the eyes?” asked Suaidie, 
| quite curious by this time. 
“That is what I want to know, Miss Saidie, 
| but Phil was aggravating, and wouldn’t tell 
me,” answered Crowell. 
Philip rubbed his hands and laughed. 
it was a capital joke!” he said. 
| Saidie laughed, too, but Crowell was as grave 
as an owl, 

“But where did you sce these wonderful eyes?” 
| “They came out of the brownish house on the 
| corner of the avenue, and as Phil and I went by, 
| they smiled at him,” answered Crowell. 

“Why, that must have been Winifred Fair- 
banks!” exclaimed Saidie. 

“Now what did you tell him for?” expostulat- 
ed Philip. “I wanted to keep the name as a 
huge secret.” 

“Those eyes of hers are something wonderful!’ 
| continued Saidie. “I have been meaning to go 
and see her all the week. Poor girl, she must be 
having a hard time just now.” 

“Why?” asked Crowell. 

“Her brother Tom sailed for Dresden a few 
days ago, to be gone two years. This was a 
dreadful blow to her, for he was Winifred’s idol 
| And he is a fine fellow, too, handsome, goud- 





| 








“Ah, 
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hearted, and one of the best scholars in the class, 
I’ve heard papa say.” 

“Yes, Tom Fairbanks is a capital fellow. 
You'd like him,” added Philip. 





ued Saidie, “left in that big house alone. Prof. | 


away from the door, after that last kiss, my face | Fairbanks is one of the best of men, but he is | cards out all through the town offering rey 
was as white as her ironing-cloth. I went right | absorbed in his studies, and cannot be very much | for any clue to the murderer’s whereabouts, 


society for a young girl like Winifred.” 

“And her mother?” asked Crowell. 

“Ah, she is dead.” 

While the two were talking, something took 
Philip away. 

“Saidie,” said Crowell, turning suddenly to his 
companion, “you have been so good as to tell 
me all this, that I will in wurn explain to you 
why it was those great purplish eyes had such an 
effect on me. They were the only ones [ ever 
saw like Margery’s.” 

“Who was Margery?” asked Saidie, a good 
deal struck by the boy’s manner. 

“She was my sister. She died before we left 
Calcutta. I think she was the only thing I ever 
loved—she and Mustard.” 

The last was his dog, a yellow Scotch terrier. | 
Saidie had heard about him. 

There was something half grim, half sad, in 
the set of the boy’s mouth as he said these words. | 

The girl who heard them looked at the speak- 
er with some wonder and a good deal of pity. 

“Margery was younger than you?” she asked. 

“Yes, a couple of years. She was only twelve 
when she died.” 

Saidie would have liked to ask further ques- 
tions, but the boy’s manner did not encourage 
her. 

“IT am very fond of Winifred,” she said. 
“Poor child! I will invite her over here to pass 
the evening, and you shall get acquainted with 
her. Tom and Philip are great friends. Wini- } 
fred is a little shy at first, but very charming if | 
one can draw her out.” 

To be continued. 
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THE PARTING. 
LAST POEM OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


Yes, ’twill be over soon—this sickly dream 
Of life will vanish from = fevered brain, 

And death my wearied spirit will redeem 
From this wild region of unvaried pain. 

Yon brook will glide as softly as before, 

Yon landscape smile, yon golden harvest grow, 
Yon sprightly lark, on mounting wing, will soar, 
When Henry’s name is heard no more below, 

I sigh when all my youthful friends caress— 
They laugh in health, and future evils brave; 

Them shall a wife and smiling children bless, 
When Lam mouldering in the silent grave. 

God of the just, thou gavest the bitter cup— 

1 bow to thy behest, and drink it up. 





> 





For the Companion. 
HOW HE ESCAPED. 


It was an excited and eager group that gath- 
ered round the bar-room fire on that November 
evening, many years ago, for a terrible crime 
had just been committed. A man had been 
killed, and as yet no clue had been discovered to 
the perpetrator of the deed. 

The victim, Joel Wyatt, had been well known 
to some present, and the piece of woods where 
the body was found was not more than six miles 
from the tavern, Endicott’s Tavern, as it was 
called. 

It was remembered that on the evening he was 
last seen, he was at acertain saloon—not of a 
very high order—and that he was summoned out 
by a man who stood back in the darkness so far 
that the servant who opened the door could not 
sec him distinctly. He had a lantern in his 
hand—a common tin lantern, such as were in 
use in those days—but he held it in such a way 
that it only lighted a small space on the ground. 

With this man Wyatt walked away, and at 
daylight the next morning his body was found 
in the woods. The lantern was lying by him, 
much bruised-.and battered, but the death-wound 
had been given with a knife. 

It was plain that robbery was the motive that 
led to the crime, for the unfortunate man was 
known to have had a large sum of money about 
him which he had that day collected. This was 
gone, together with his watch and chain, but the 
wallet that contained the money lay beside him. 

Such were the circumstances under discussion 
around the bar-room fire that November night, 
and every new-comer was greeted with the 
question,— 

“Where ye from?” 

And that being satisfactorily answered, another 
followed,— 

“Anything further about the murder?” 

And usually each one had cither some fact or 
rumor which he was only too ready to add to 
the general stock. 


steam. For years he had made one or pyo sich 
trips annually, and always passed a night 
and coming at Endicott’s Tavern. 
that he had never seen the country so roused 
“Tt all comes very hard on Winifred,” contin- | it was about this terrible event. He had come 


going 
He reported 
as 
through Concord, he said and there were pla 
ards 


He didn’t believe there was an officer of justice 
in the county that wasn’t on his track. 

“They'll most likely find him then,” surest. 
ed a travelling tinman, who was also there for 
a night’s lodging. 

“Well, what they fear is, that he made for 
some seaport, and shipped aboard a whaler or 
something; if so, there’s an end on’t.” 

“Maybe he did,” remarked Farmer Swasey, 
who lived in the neighborhood; “but for my 
part, [have my doubts whether or no he ever 
run off at all.” 

“What, then?” 

“Let him take what road he would, they'd be 
ufter him, don’t ye sce?’ said Mr. Swasey, 
“Whereas there’s places in them woods where 
nobody goes from year’s end to year’s end.” 

“He must have accomplices, then,” suid the 
Vermonter, “or he’d starve to death.” 

“He wouldw’t have to stay there long, ouly 
long enough to set the officers on the wrong 
track,” said Mr. Swasey. 

“L don’t believe nothing of his skulking about 
the woods,” said another farmer, Mr. Todd by 
name. “Why, the night of the murder the 
Blatherses, that lives over on the north roa, 
was woke at midnight by hearing a horse and 
wagon go over the frozen ground like mad, 
Knowing nothing of the murder, as of course 
they couldn’t at that time, they says, ‘Somebody 
for the doctor,’ and goes to sleep ay 

“Mebbe it was somebody for the doctor,” said 
the tinman. 

“Which it don’t seem likely,” said Mr. Todd, 
“seeing that a family half a mile beyond the 
doctor’s was woke in the same way a few mix 
utes after. Blathers told me this himself, and 
he haint a doubt but what the man that killed 
Wyatt was in that wagon.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of another guest, a respectably dressed 
old man with long white hair. He said he wa 
on his way to visit a son, but having missed tle 
stage at -the cross-roads, had walked the last 
four miles. , 

“A long walk for one of your years, grandfx 
ther,” said the landlord, setting a chair for him 
in the chimney-corner. 

“Thankee, sir,” said the old man, accepting 
the chair, and holding toward the fire a paird 
trembling hands encased in blue mittens. 

“Hardly safe for you to be abroad alone it 
such times as these,” remarked Mr. Swasey, 

“Sir?” said the old man. 

Mr. Swasey repeated his remark. 

“Yes, very cold for the season,” replied the 
old man; “but I thought [’d go and see my sda 
before winter fairly set in.” 

“Deaf asa post,” said Mr. Swasey. “I wor 
der his folks don’t take better care of him;” aud 
the old man was left to his own meditations. 

“It may be that the man in the wagon was 
the murderer,” said the tin-peddler, resumitg 
the conversation where it was broken off; “but 
Idoubtit. Folks that go from house to house 
as Ido are in the way of hearing a good many 
things said, and good many hints droppel, 
that they could make something of if they 
were disposed to.” And he pursed up his lips 
as if to say that he had a secret worth knowing, 
but cart-ropes shouldn’t draw it from him. 

“Do they seem to suspect anybody in particu 
lar?” asked Mr. Todd, hitching his chair nearer 
the peddler’s and leaning forward in a contider 
tial attitude. 

“I should say so, and somebody not very fat 
off, cither.”’ 

“Possible?” 

“Du tell!” 

“Most of you know him, I guess. He’sa man 
that, if he wants moncy, has ways of getting 
money; if he has an enemy, something is sure 
to happen to that enemy. Somebody had a cast 
against him in court once. Before it came « 
that man was found dead in a pool that wast! 
deep enough to drown acat. It passed for sub 
cide.” 

“He means old Duffer,” cried the landlord. 

“I call no names,” said the pedidler; “but the 
man I speak of was hard up for money just by 
fore the murder, and flush just after. Moreov'', 
he went to Concord that day and came hom 
late at night.” 

“Tt does look suspicions,”’ said the Vermonter, 

“T can’t hardly believe that of Mr. Doffer, 








The last who had entered was a man from} 
Vermont who was on his way to Boston with a! 





load of butter, for all this was before the days of 


said Mr. Todd. “He aint over-serupulovs! 
allow; but he ean’t be such a villain as allt 
comes to.” 
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* OF tWo sich “You've heard the story about his mother-in-| was left to find justice at that tribunal where | ing up on both sides of her, staring about, just like | of her cubs seemed to have run back toward the pas- 
a Night going taw, haint you ?” asked Mr. Swasey. there is no such thing as quibbling, evasion or the old one! How faris it from here down to them?” | ture, while the other cub had scampered off into the 
He reported J” “Xo What is it?” mistaken identity. “Must be fifty or sixty rods.” bushes to the left. Idonot suppose we had hit any of 
sv roused as | aqyny, the family gave out that the old Indy| To that tribunal he must long since have| “N° Use to fire at them?” tiem. Tn her hit, Des ene Rad et geeteMiy 
He had ¢ =? ao an . “O, we couldn’t reach them from here!” noticed that one cub was gone; but hearing his cries, 
lad Come | down stairs and broke her neck; but Jane} passed. , ; saa 
ere were pl fell ¢ hat worked there at the time, always iit We remained in our hiding-place. They stood | she came back to the rescue. Of course we beata 
ite - work a alway : . = 

.; Page, tha if looking about for some seconds, then turned off into | hasty retreat. But Tige wouldn’t let go the cub. 
a > Wats Bi stood to it that Duffer kicked her down.” THE TIME ll SHORT. the swamp. Looking over our shoulders, we saw the old bear 
whereabouts, At this juncture a stamping of heavy boots ne hed good thou might’st have done, when | «Didn't see us at all,” said Jed. “They'll be back | rush out and grab both her cub and the dog in her 
— Justice BP yas heard in the entry, followed by the appcar-| phe nnn, Tn life’s choicest seasons brought, to-night if they are not disturbed. There are a lot | great black arms together. They both shared alike 
AC Re ance of a tall man in an overcoat, and much | Hours lost to God in pleasures passing lightly, more of these ant-hills. The bear will be back to | in that hugging, and Tige yelled lustily. 
en,” sugvest. muffled about the face. As he threw off his The time is short. dig the ants out. Let’s come over and watch} ‘Load quick!” exclaimed Jed. “Where's the 


so there for wrappings, an exclamation of surprise passed | Think of the drooping eyes thou might’st have | fF ’em.” powder? Tige’ll be killed!” 
: ifte 


: : > . That evening, after milking, Jed came down with} Loading a gun in the dark is one of those under- 
round the little circle, for the new-comer was no Doda the ecod Giant Bicavon Wace iatatowall a s « ri & 5 
he made for other than Deputy-Sheriff Durrel. — £ ee hath taught, his gun. He had Tige with him, too. Tige was a| takings that should not be done in a hurry. We 





La whaler or ov shat news, deputy ?” asked one, put _ are wrecks that past life’s bark have +jarge prindled dog, famous as a woodchuck-shaker, | managed, however, to get in the powder and buck- 
Pt? “Ww ell, wha 4 bee P ere oh hn The time is short. I took my gun and ammunition, and as soon as it| shot, but could not find the cap-box. It was notin 
ance at ting Into words the eager curiosity expressed in Tae terete cheet, Gene eet anion had grown dusk, we slipped away, and hurried down | my pockets, and Jed was very sure it was not in his. 
ca 48, Bevery face. To phe oe ‘that aie thy’ hn pos — her's across the field. I do not now exactly remember | But while we were fumbling, Tige broke away and 

but for my “Not much at present,”’ said he. Soon thou wilt need the sympathy pote ay why we went without telling our parents. Perhaps | came racing past, when, catching sight of us, he 
WO he ever “Nobody arrested yet, I suppose?” The time is short. we were a little afraid they might forbid our going. | stopped and whined. We could hear the bear, too, 

“No; but there may be before to-morrow | If thou hast friends, give them thy best endeavor, eae weoeenr ee or an. a — wooed sii ’ 
night.” ‘Thy warmest impulse and thy purest thought, Arriving at the top of the ridge, we first examined | ‘Plague take it! We shall lose ’em!” cried Jed. 

id, they'd be “Then you’re on the trail?” Keeping in mind in “= = action ever, the ant-hills to see if the bear had been back during | ‘Do look in your vest-pockets again,” said I. 
Mr. Swasey, “we hope so.” Then throwing off his air of 1e time is short. the day, and then began to look about for a place to| Jed fumbled hurriedly. 
Woods where oe ” can Sle “et. You may | Etch thought resentful from thy mind be driven, conceal ourselves while watching. “I declare,” said he, “I do believe it's gone down 
wr’s end.” professional reserve, S no secret. ou may | and cherish love by sweet forgiveness bought; “We must get to the leeward,” said Jed, “so the | my trousers leg! Yes, here it is!” pulling off his 
























remember that, when Wyatt’s body was discov- | Thou soon wilt need the pitying love of Heaven, 





Bogan: She tare te Gaeet. wind wont betray us, for the old bear could smell | boot. 
ens” suid the Bored, the print of a smallish right-and-left boot, ss : us a long way off.” In his previous haste, he had tucked the box ins 
h. with iron pegs in the heel, was observed in the | Soon other graves the moss and fern will cover, The wind, what there was, was from the north- | side his waistband instead of into his pocket. We 
re long, ouly moss that grew in the path. It was all the oo = pa hoe gg rg ga east; we therefore went down to the south-west cor- | hastily capped the guns. 

— ~ : ’ & ? ’ , hi . ‘Now 2 . 
nthe Wrong more distinct because the moss was crisp from The time is short. ner of the sandy space where the ant-hills were, and,| ‘ = after them! Here, Tige! Ste, boy! Take 


: PES ‘—“e selecting a favorable spot, lay down behind a rock vem 

being slightly papal hoy track, Saal tame Then poral ps ny yet the shadow closes; overhung by a low, thick pine. Jed then called| Tige took the track, and we followed him into the 

ber, was traced to a brook, a very rapid brook | Some good return in later seasons wrought; Ti im li : . asture. We could hear the bears running through 
J 4 t = 2 a ge, and made him lie down between us. pasture, e 8 & & 

it was, Which never froze till late in the season. Gn carty Docts crater the Rapeuet veows, 


The time is short. The next thing was to get our guns pointed through | the tall brakes, thirty or forty rods below. Tiga 


‘ulking about 
Mr. Todd by 


+ murder the ff ye murderer went there to wash his hands. 


se cee —— iain the boughs so that we could use them handily. This | $60n approached them, and began to bark excitedly. 
: ne Toul, That his hand was cut is evident, because there Sse penne owoehiten we thy seul to Soeeant done, we were ready for the bear. But it was not so easy a matter for us to get near the 
7 & horse and HB wore drops of blood all along the path, which | Like the worn reaper to the Master wending, But watching for bears or any other game requires | *vimals. 

nd like mad, there would not have been had they been only The “ee ne all the patience of aspider. They are never in any Rg 7 = = pron de adh 
» 1S OF Course ai 7 is: HONaSESE. hurry to make their appearance. kes, Ove ye were s ) : 
rs, ‘Somebody tage : jn ng int id at stisiisae al cate One, two, three hours passed. It had grown very | Yet we were not long getting down to the hackma- 
seoaitin:?? : brook; but th xt nig young man, with For t) dark, but presently the moon arose. Down by the | tacks. The bears had run through these, and had 
= is hand bound up, asked for supper and lodg- or the Companion. : ‘ : = y : ni 4 
ae his ha , 5 brook a raccoon was uttering his plaintive ery. Oc- | TU" out upon the bog, which was covered with 
‘Goctor,” said ine at a house not four miles from here, the WATCHING FOR BEARS. 


casionally a hare gave its short, high note, or an owl chokeberry and high-bush cranberry bushes. Just 
“There’s been a bear on ‘Pine Hill’!”” shouted Jed | hooted out its triumph at the capture of a mouse or | then we heard Tige yelping, as if they had turned 
about an abscess or something. In the morn-| Edwards, coming down to the “line wall” just at | a squirrel sleeping unwarilyson a bough. upon him, 

ing he was not to be found. His window was | dusk, one evening near the last of August. We grew chilly, and our limbs became cramped “They've ee Lads the stream,” muttered Jed. 
open, and the mark of a smallish right-and-left Jed was my warmest friend and constant play- | from lying there solong. Tige, too, shifted his po- “I don’t believe they'll cross it, we no one Creep 
boot, with iron pegs in the heels, was distinctly mate, and the line wall was our great place of meet- | sition uneasily, as if he longed to stretch his legs. along easy. W ° may = ny tee oi weak 

seen in the white frost which covered the grass. | '"& t talk over all matters of fun and items of news. | It was now past midnight. Suddenly Tige paused | The stream was a broad, deep brook which ran 


vidow Cram’s. He told some plausible stor 
‘id Mr. Toi, plausible story 


e beyond the 
ay a few min 
- himself, and 
an that killed 


3; ae “A bear?” said I, coming up to the wall on my | in the middle of a yawn, and seemed to listen in- through the bog. 
vagus wi oe is common talk. e - side. “Did you see him?” P y tently, then raised his eyes to our faces, and gave Crouching lowamong the chokeberries, we stole 
mintie Gi Might I ask where you’re bound now? “No, but-I saw where he’s been digging over the | just the lisp of a growl. along and got within four or five rods. The old bear 
cain cl “Toward Boston.” ant-hills. You know there’s lots of ant-hillsallalong | “Sh!” whispered Jed, patting him, had faced about, and sat up straight on a tussock. 


“Did you say you were going to Boston?” | the top of the ridge. Some of ’em are as bigasa| The dog listened again, and again gave a low mut- | The cups were huddling behind her. Tige was dart- 
asked the old man in the corner, roused from | bushel-basket. Well, they’re all dug over, and there | ter. We had to keep patting him hard to prevent | i" UP within ten or a dozen feet, barking and whin- 
his nap by the sheriff’s loud voice, and catching | are the bear's tracks in the dirt, as large as my foot.”’ | him from growling outright. We ‘ 

~ : z P - hit Tige!” tioned Jed, 4 
at the word “Boston.” “Why, that takes you “What do you suppose made him dig those over?””| ‘He hears something,” whispered Jed. “Do you le ee SE Re ee aS ee Oe 


ng missed tlie 
Iked the last 


pare on os hi . Bs were taking aim. 

a grandis through Londonderry, doesn’t it?” SU GR Ge oem, F anpeet, ‘They e ches, pen ey is pra Watching our chance, when the dog had run to 

chair for bim “Not exactly, but close by.” know, sour as vinegar. Bears love ’em; they will It seemed likely enough. one side, we fired at the old one again, or rather at 
‘oaik sam olaeee te takiow ane eat.them by the pint.” We looked sharply through the boughs. The moon all three of them, for they stood close together. A 

an, accepting londer: = is w : : a is 7 reat “Does the ground look as if it had just been done?” | was soaring under haze and clouds, yet, though in- splash succeeded the re a: We heard them swim. 

: fire a pairal Londonderry is where my son lives. Idid mean} «Done last night, after the shower.” distinct, we could still make out objects along the | *P.*"° eta 


¢ "i » r pe fi Ke, 
Cee to spend the night here and take the stage, but} «fe can’t be far off, then. Let’s hunt him, Itis| open ridge. Just then, a stealthy rustling came to tetany Rete we cenit ens he eens 


4 ‘ " “They’v !”* sai " re t nks, 
otal a private conveyance is easier, and perhaps you | too late to-night, though.” our ears, and a moment after the sudden, sharp snap Pra ne a 
waprtivgninichs wouldn’t object to company, yourself. It’s} ‘We can go over in the morning,” suggested Jed, | of adry stick. Tige tried to jump up, but we held it ” ss 
r. Swasey, ! : > > “What is it, Tige?” for the dog was sniffing at 
+ OWASCY. hardly safe to go anywhere alone these times.” | “early, before the folks are up.” him down, punching him hard with our fists. something a few yards below. “One of the cubs 
“As to that, Pye got pretty good company,” | “Agreed. Be down here with your gun by five} “They're out there!” whispered Jed. “Don’t you | «1. as you live!” cclaaited walking along “Gignes 
‘ said the sheriff, merrily, pointing to the butt of onesk.” sag pis tcnt dhlr acetal genelecanagl dead one there in the edge of the water!” 
,” replied the ‘eae Si sail Ms paar So we separated for the night. A noise as of claws digging in the earth began to . » 
a pistol in his side pocket. But you’re welcome ‘ f “We did hit one of them, then? 

id see my soa , in, Cheenti aoe ; Getting up a little past four o'clock the next morn- | be heard. Sod waited titan 

a ride, t Aougn must aes you at the turn-/ ing, I did my part of the milking, and, hastily load-| ‘‘Yes, they're there,” muttered Jed. “ poe if cme es 
ee pike, and possibly sooner. ing the old gun with slugs, went up to the wall. Jed| Presently there came a sound as of a dog sneezing anon tied? he anenod . 
oa him:” al “All right, all right, sir, and thankee.” was there. The sun had not risen. We went down | when he has got dust in his nose. Tige would keep sa ; . * 

3” al 


There was no means of ascertaining. One looked 


In less than an hour the sheriff and the old | across the dewy fields, and entering the woods, | muttering, and we lay breathlessly, holding him by precisely like the other, so far as we had observed. 


editations. man were driving away at a rapid rate, and the | crossed the brook, and climbed up the side of the| the nose. The moon was wading amid big black 


Ie Wagon Was 





: We tied his legs together with chokeberry withes, 
er, resuming occupants of the bar-room, after lingering a lit- ~ —. si ne ome. ene ——— pagent -ayecealeggiony once | and, breaking p ti a dry hackmatack, » on him 
“te - hat tle while to discuss what had occurred, one by Rie pid ——" “are Gas @  Aeepndioed pe canter oe onda onitand started homeward with the animal between 
sismebees one dispersed. saa ssggutinr trig ve wed "S10 | us, It was daybreak before we reached the house. 
ruse to house iy eek wane Cidt Came cat en ie Going cautiously in through the low pines, we | the dirt around her feet were both the cubs. vas 
n good many indeed ? ang peeped out upon the open space along the top of the | After scratching for some minutes, the old one on 
ints dropped, The tl ee ee en alate ridge. There were the great soft ant-mounds torn | turned partly in our direction, and came strutting A VISIT TO WASHINGTON’S 
of if they ‘ urtieth o Novem ber was Thanksgiving | open; and there, too, were the tracks, as big as our | along for several rods, rubbing her feet on the GRAVE. 

a his lins day, and when the Widow Cram’s father went | own boot-tracks, in the loose dirt. ground. The cubs followed. From a Correspondent 

oes to the clothes-press for his best suit, that he| No animal was in sight, and, after peeping a mo- Tige heard them, and gave a gruff little bark. In- The littl W t vhicl 

rth knowing, mizht do honor to the occasion, it was gone: | Ment, we came out of the bushes. stantly all three stopped, and stretched out their - - ed ener eheisig ee: See 

pm hin. and so also was his white wie, which was al.| “There,” explained Jed, “those four were the | black noses to sniff. They were within fifty yards took our — Mt. Vernon, lies under the wa- 

ly in particu ways kept in a box on the cone 1 ones that were dug open yesterday. These three out | of us. ters of the Potomac, a melancholy wreck. The 

+ chair nearer Both clothes-press and bure . — here have been done in the night. See how fresh| ‘Now’s ourtime!” muttered Jed. ‘You aim at the horrors of her last trip have been rehearsed 

in a contiden- foc on the rest df - ned a in the they look, and only look at these tracks! Seems as | old one!” again and again, till, through the length and 
ih eaten a oor where the young man | i¢ they had been made not ten minutes ago. Itell| We pulled back the hammer and fired. Both | breadth of the country, the dismal story is famil- 

not very fit ame hand had lodged. you what, that bear must be very near!” reports sounded at almost the same instant. Tige| jar at every hearthstone, that out of a hundred 


This story was immediately confronted with| We examined the bushes around us, then looked | sprang through the boughs with a great bark of ex- 
another, namely, a boy out squirrel-hunting in off across the open pasture-land to the east of the | ultation. I heard growling and great rushing and 
the woods near Tondondercy turnpike had alba ridge, which, on this side, slopes down to the bog. | running; but by the time we got out of the pine-top, 


and fifty passengers but few over fifty were left 
to tell of the frightful scenes they witnessed on 








board the burning boat. 
ata : . age It had then but recently been cleared and burned | there was only one cub in sight, running swiftly :< 

He’s a man - old-fashioned suitand a white wig in a hol- over; a thick growth of tall brakes and fire-weed had | down the ridge with Tige at his heels. It was only a few days before the final pas- 
's of getting seg oak tree. They were shown to the Crams, | sprung up. Down near where the hackmatacks be-| “After him!” shouted Jed; and we gave chase. sage that my cousin, Miss Bankhead, and my- 
thine is sure who identified them at once as those grandfa- | gan, I thought I could see a movement among the} In a second they were out of sight among the self bought tickets for one of the regular trips. 
dy had a case ther had lost. brakes. bushes, but before we had run twenty yards a} Laden with our lunch-baskets, and books, and 
eit came on By the landlord of Endicott Tavern and many| “Something is creeping there!” I whispered. dreadful outery began. Tige had overtaken him. | papers with which to kill time, we stepped with 
1 that wasn’t others they were identified as the same worn by “Perhaps it’s the bear!” said Jed. “I’ll whistle | Such a squealing, and screaming, and whimpering! | come misgivings upon the egg-shell of a boat. 
assed for sti the old man whom Sheriff Durrel had carricd | bim;’” and suiting the action to the word, he gave a] We could hear Tige as we ran on through the brush, | yy;.. Bankhead stopped as we passed the engine. 

away with him long, shrill whistle, through his fingers. and on coming up, found the dog and the cub “ld ” A ‘ . thant 
- : eclare,” she said, with an indescribable 

The chain of evidence v Sake The motion among the hfgh brakes stopped sud- | clinched, and rolling over and over, grappling and . “1p ts Hike gol 2 fin.” 
Tandlord. Thaw vps ig py denly. Jed whistled again. The scrambling began | tearing. The cub was a chunky little animal. He expression, “it is like going to sea in a co spa = 
ler: “but the a ¢ young man and the old man were one,| anew, The creature, whatever it was, seemed to be| bit and dug like a young dragon. Tige could not| Little we thought so many poor souls within 
onev just bey ed = was the murderer; but where was he | endeavoring to reach a little knoll that rose a little | shake him after the woodchuck style at all. the compass of a weck would in reality find in 

Moreover i * A question which to this day has never] to one side. A few seconds later it came out in sight| ‘Hit him!” cried Jed. “Hit him with the brecch | it both coffin and tomb. 

came hor cen answered; for though on two or three dif-|—a large black animal, and after it, to our surprise, | 0’ your gun! Don’t strike Tige!” “Ts this the kind of boat in which the best 
ferent occasions persons were arrested on suspi- | ran two smaller ones, all as black as croys! It was no easy matter to get a blow at the bear, people of the land journey to and from the 
e Vermontef, ao there ws nothing that amounted to posi- “It’s an eater and a couple of cubs!” ex- | they wriggled about so; but Jed contrived to strike | grave of the great Washington?” she asked, sur- 
Mr. Doffer iveproof. Truc, the Widow Cram declared that claimed Jed. “Just see her stand upon her haunch-| one blow, which only made cubby yell the louder; | vevine the tiny cabin, in which everything, even 
™ ie she should know her guest with the wounded es to look round! She heard me whistle, and don’t | and all at once I heard a growl, followed by a crack- pS lieg he: 7 Se j hava ae 1 ee 
rupulous, hand anywt 1 + aay : CC@| know what to make of it. See her look first one way | ling of brush behind us. | to the piano, was patterner on the smallest pee Si- 
in as all thal pris anywhere, but when confronted with the| ang then another. Hasn’t seen us yet. Only see| “It’s the old bear!” exclaimed Jed. “Run! Leg i Die scale, her hands uplifted. “Well, you Wash- 
oner she was confused, hesitated, and could how she lets her fore paws droop and hang down,} it! Here, Tige! Come away! Out of that!” l|ingtonians must be easy to please. IT think I 





Swea ine: sin : . 2 . > . . . ” 
Wear to nothing; and the murderer of Wyatt justlikea beggar. And look, just see the cubs stand- When we first fired at them, the old bear and one never went ©» the water in such a shell. 
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I sat down and thrummed at the tiny piano in | 
order to drown her voice, though quite persuad- | 
ed that she told the truth, and presently the | 
lovely vista beyond, the bright blue water, sun- | 
lighted and sparkling, the banks on either side | 
fringed to the edges with alders and willows, the 
arsenal with its gleaming white walls and clean 
grounds on our left, the tiny houses built on! 
sloping ground, with their trees and gardens on 
our right, the stretches of Virginia fields, and 
by-and-by the fusty old town of Alexandria, 
that was expected once to equal the far-famed 
cities of the East, claimed her attention so com- 
pletely that the boat and all other inconvenien- 
ces were forgotten, and we were all absorbed in 
delightful contemplation. 

Presently Miss Bankhead met an old Boston 
acquaintance, a red-faced, white-haired old gen- 
tleman, who looked as if the blood of all the 
best families of Boston had concentrated in his ; 
veins, judging by their blueness. She intro- 
duced him with an air that seemed to say, “This 
is a personage well worthy your attention.” 

Two very black Ethiopians about this time 
came rourd outside the cabin windows, poising 
one a battered fiddle, the other a well thumbed 
tamborine. 

Opening the huge caverns of their mouths, 
there issued from thence a horrible ditty, which 
nearly convulsed us with laughter, but which, 
breaking in as it did on one of Miss Bankhead’s 
finest descriptions of some place she had visited, 
filled her with indignation. The chorus of the | 
song, which was something about having a wife 
with trouble and strife, was as follows: 





“O, TU wish I was single again,— 

Don’t [ wish I was single again? 
For when I was a 
My pockets dey jin 

Don’t I wish I was sintgie again?” 








“T believe they did advertise a band,” said 
Miss Bankhead, with her most satirical expres- 
sion. “Commend me to Washington for refined 
amusement.” 

We landed at last at a dubious kind of wharf, 
walked through a path diversified by rocks, peb- 
bles and mud, and finally came in sight of the 
white house, where the illustrious father of his 
country enjoyed the peace and quiet of a genu- 
ine home. 

But first Miss Bankhead would go to the tomb 
whose imposing front was soon reached, and we 
stood in silence looking in upon the ashes of 
him whom the world reverences. The great 
marble coffins stood amidst the desolation of a 
homestead. For Jjiow many years the sun has 
shone and the rain beat in upon them! 

“And yet he did live,” mused my Boston 
friend, as if she would assure herself of the fact; 
“he planned these grounds, he built that house, 
he moved, and talked, and worked on the very 
spot we are looking upon; and here is all that is 
left.”” 

We walked up slowly toward the house, my 
cousin gathering flowers and grasses by the way 
to weave into a memento. Here we picked up 
an acorn, there a pebble, everything to our ex- 
cited fancy seemed sacred. 

There was an old man on the porch of the 
house selling photographs and stereographs. 
We counted the pillars supporting the piazza 
along the front of the mansion, sixteen in all. 
The house itself is ninety-six feet in length. The 
hall is wide, the staircase solid, and when care- 
fully kept and furnished must have presented a 
very handsome appearance. 

Here hung the famous Bastile key. I lifted it 
with a shudder. It seemed weighted with the 
horrors of a century. 

“Why don’t they fit the house up as it was 
furnished in the days of Washington?” she 
asked, “If Twas only rich enough I would do 
it. I don’t like to see it so bare, so cheerless and 
forlorn!” We went through the six rooms on 
the first floor; the parlor, the library and the 
breakfast-room on the south side. 

“Just faney,”’ said Miss Bankhead, ‘‘the people 
who have congregated in this place coming back 
again. We shall never see their like again I 
fear. T have heard much about the Italian 
chimney-piece; T want to study that.” 

While we were enjoying this work of art and 
admiring the beautiful vases which more than 
half a century ago the eyes of Washington often 
rested upon while he received his guests, my 
cousin said she had been talking with a colored 
woman outside, and if we wished we might 
co up stairs into the room where Washington 
died. 

Of course we were nothing loath, and, preceded 
by the communicative servant-woman, went up 
the broad stairs, through the halls above, along 
a side passage and finally we stood in the very 
apartment where, nearly seventy-five years ago, 
George Washington breathed his last. 

The room is square, low ceiled and commonly 
a very pleasant view from the south side. 
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one end is an old-fashioned fireplace. Two 
doors open from it into other chambers, and one 
to stairs that lead to the garret. 





























It was a long time before I could prevail upon 
Miss Bankhead to leave the sacred place, and I 
did not think the less of her that there were tears 
in her eyes as we talked of the death-bed in low 
voices. The bedstead on which he died is not, I 
believe, in the house, thongh it may be in some 
of the private rooms. It was very plain, very 


: large, being six feet square and was hung with 
| curtains, 


We went down stairs again presently, and 
looked at the jangling old spinet or harpsi- 
chord, which stands in one of the rooms. This 
is the very instrument that was used in the fam- 
ily, and over which poor little Nelly Custis used 
to sit for hours at a time and “twould play and 
ery, and ery and play,” while her grandmother, 
a rigid disciplinarian, sat near to see that she 
practiced every note, and sat out her full time. 

Poor little Nelly! Dead and gone to dust 
long ago. Poor old harpSichord, once the most 
beautiful of its kind! Its mahogany case is 
marred and dull, its two banks of keys are yel- 
lowed and useless. A twang so faint and feeble, 
so unearthly and inharmonious, answers to 
their pressure, that one turns in pain away from 
the sound. 

And still, in spite of all the changes, there is 
yet lingering in the atmosphere a reflex of the 
calmer domestic happiness which made Mt. Ver- 
non greater than a palace—a home. Washing- 
ton was often heard to declare that he preferred 
the quict of domestic life to all the honors and 
emoluments the world could offer. 

After that we went out over the prim garden 
walks, through the old lodges now so deserted. 
Even the blacks are all gone. I remember a few 


years ago visiting one of the quarters, where, be- | 


fore an immense fire of logs, in the largest chim- 
ney-place I ever saw, two or three fat, black ba- 
bies rolled about the clay floor, an old half-blind 
auntie sat in the corner, and the tall, mummy- 
like man, who stood in the entrance, talked 
glibly of “Ginral George,” and assured me he 
had seen him, ‘‘wid dese same ole eyes, missee, 
dough dey wasn’t so ole den.” 





The stately trees, the numerous barns, the gar- 
den-house, all seem deserted and sorrowful. To 
be sure, the few children who had come down 
with us enlivened the scene. There was a pet 
goat who seemed to take it for granted that 
everybody would feed him. Chickens ran round 
loose; now and then a dog yelped; now and 
then a sleek cat shot round the corner; birds 
sang in the branches, but try as we would, we 
could not make the old place seem inhabited, 
only by the spirits of the past—poor ghosts who 
would not even show themselves. Some way, 
we all felt like holding our tongues on the trip 
back to thecity. I believe I did once request the 
stewardess to get me a cup of tea, as I went 
moodily round looking at holes and corners of 
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would find her grave beneath the waters of the 
Potomac, and that the Wawasset, charred and 
sunk, would be among the things that were! 
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TO-MORROW. 

“I am not in the habit of envying the fruits of 
others’ authorship,” said Wordsworth, in declining 
life, “‘but I wish I had written these lines: 

“ ‘Life! we've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

*Tis hard to part w hen friends are dear, 

Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning. 

Choose thine own time; 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning.’ ” Mrs. BARBAULD. 


_—— ——— +o — 
THE FALL ELECTIONS. 

There are but brief pauses in American polit- 
ical life. Last year we had a presidential elec- 
tion which decided national policy for four 
years; but already interest is developing in sev- 
eral State or local elections. 
stances, however, is there any vital political is- 
sue at stake. , 

In Massachusetts, where the Republican par- 
ty is so large that there is scarcely any opposi- 
tion to it, there is a prospect of a lively contest. 
The Republicans are divided in their preferen- 
ces for Governor between Mr. Washburn, the 
present Governor, and Gen. Butler. It is gen- 
erally believed that the whole question will be 
settled by the nomination made at Worcester on 
the 10th of September; but at the time this is 
written the Convention has not been held. The 
election in Massachusetts will take place on the 
first Tuesday in November. 

Maine elects her Governor earlier,—on the 
second Monday in September. The two candi- 
dates are Mr. Dingley, Republican, and Mr. Tit- 
comb, Democrat. There promises to be very 
little interest in the canvass. 

In the West, which is fast becoming the cen- 
tre of political power, there is more general in- 
terest. Except in one State, the offices to be 
filled are of minor importance, but the great 
farmers’ movement has imparted animation to 
the contest even for these lower positions. Ohio, 
however, has to clect a Governor and a Legis- 
lature that will choose a United States Senator 
to succeed Mr. Thurman. ‘The Democratic can- 
didate for Governor in Ohio is Mr. William Al- 
len. This gentleman belongs to a former gener- 
ation of politicians. He entered Congress as 
long ago as 1833, and served until 1849, first two 
years as a Representative, and then, after two 
years of retirement, twelve years as Senator 
from Ohio. He left the Senate at the same time 
Mr. Polk ceased to be President, and for more 
than twenty-four years he has been out of polit- 
ical life. 

The only Southern election of any interest is 
that in Virginia, where the Democrats have 
nominated Gen. Kemper, and the Republicans 
Col. Hughes. Both of them are natives of Vir- 
ginia, and favored the Southern cause during 
the war. 

None of the other contests need be noticed. 
They are in no wise tests of the state of political 
feeling, except in so far as they show that for 
the present people are tired of party strife and 
cannot willingly be drawn into it. 


—~@>——__———_- 


RUSSIAN MENNONITES IN 
AMERICA. 

Russia is not a country from which we should 
naturally expect additions to our population; 
yet from Russia we are now receiving some very 
valuable acquisitions by immigration. The new 
immigrants are Mennonites, a very remarkable 
people in their way. Their coming is due to 
causes which may be easily explained. 

About eighty years ago a large number of 
German Mennonites were induced by the Czar 
Paul to settle in Russia. The Emperor was a 
man of intelligence and of broad views. He 
knew thatthe Mennonites were not only a highly 
moral and religious people, but industrious and 
thrifty, and he was willing to grant them unu- 
sual privileges if they would emigrate to Russia. 
The charter given by him to the new communi- 
ty provided that neither they nor their descend- 
ants should ever be called upon to perform mil- 
itary duty. This privileXe induced several thou- 
sands of the Mennonites to settle in the Crimea, 
for not even the Quakers are more opposed to 
war than are they. 

The Emperor Paul honorably kept his word 
with the Mennonites, and so did his two sons 
who successivély occupied the throne after his 
death,—Czar Alexander I. and Czar Nicholas. 
The Mennonites, left to themselves, became the 


the cranky old boat that was a disgrace to the | ye ery best of Russian subjects, loyal, obedient, 


owners. 


How little I thought, 


| quict and thrifty. In all the vast territories of 


as I talked with the | | the Muscovite empire there was no locality that 
At | pleasant-faced girl, that in less than a week she in productivencess and social order could com- 


In only a few in- | 
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pare nanan with the district inhabitea by 
these people. 

But it seems to be one of the fundamental 
laws that govern countries as well as individy. 
als, that prosperity is followed by adversit y in 
one form or another. So far as we can jua: ze, 
thecommunity of Mennonites did not have with. 
in themselves the seeds of disorder and deeay, 
Consequently the blow at their prosperity ¢ 
from without. 

It isa noteworthy fact that while this com. 
mendable and industrious colony was upheld 
and fostered by three of the most warlike mon. 
archs of the present century, all of whom kept 
faith with the immigrants, it is to be broken up 
by one of the most peaceful rulers Russia has 
ever had. The present Czar has determined to 
exact military service of the Mennonites in yio. 
lation of the pledge given by his grandfather. 

It is this decision that has broken in upon this 
inoffensive people, and it is for this they are 
jleaving Russia as fast as they are able. Of 
course the Russians, knowing that the Mennon.- 
ites have greatly enriched the country, are re. 
luctant to have them go, and by all manner of 
obstacles seek to prevent the exodus. Butsome 
have succeeded in getting away, and have al- 
ready arrived in this country where all of them 
intend to settle. 

The Mennonite Brotherhood is a Christian sect 
which bears some resemblance both to the Bap- 
tists and the Quakers. They are strongly op- 
posed to war, to taking oaths and to the punish- 
ment of death. They are, as we have said, up- 
right and correct in their habits and very indus. 
trious and frugal. They bring to the United 
States a larger amount of property in proportion 
to their numbers than any other class of immi- 
grants have ever brought, and they are almost 
sure to prosper here. 


ame 
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ODD PHRASES AND WORDS. 

Some of the curious phrases which are used in 
writing and speaking havea history. ‘Hocus- 
pocus” is of doubtful origin. Some say it is on- 
ly another form of Ochus Bochus, who was a 
famous character in some of the northern my- 
thologies, while others think it is a corruption 
of the first three words of the Latin sentence, 
“Hoc est corpus Christi,’—This is the body of 
Christ. 

“Quandary”’ comes in a singular way from 
the French. When one is in a quandary, that 
is, puzzled to decide, one would naturally ex- 
claim in French, “‘Qu ’en dirai-je,”— What shall 
Isay of it? And our English word is only an 
imitation of the sound or that phrase. 

“Fudge” is an exclamation natural enough 
when one hears a big story and does not belicve 
it. Capt. Fudge was a noted liar in Goldsmith’s 
time, and that author was the first to use his 
name in its present sense. The story is taken 
by Disraeli, father of the present English states- 
man, from an old pamphlet entitled “Remarks 
upon the Navy.” 

“There was, sir, in our time one Capt. Fudge, com- 
mander of a merchantman, who, upon his return 
from a voyage, how ill-fraught soever his ship was, 
always brought home his owners a good cargo of 
lies; so that now aboard ship, the sailors, when they 
hear a great lie told, cry out, ‘You sudge ite” 

“Anon” is good Anglo-Saxon for “in one,” 
that is, in one minute. ‘“‘Cozen”’ is the same as 
cousin, and is believed to have arisen from the 
practice of deceiving under pretence of relation- 
ship. 

“By hook or by crook” had its origin in the 
old forest law of England that persons who were 
allowed to gather firewood in the king’s forest 
might only take of the dead wood and branches 
“with a cart, a hook and acrook.” The peas- 
ants, doubtless, stretched the law and the phrase 
became a joke. 

The phrase “honeymoon” is said to have had 
its origin in the custom of newly married peo- 
ple among the ancient Germans drinking mead 
in which honey was mingled for thirty days 
after the wedding. 

There are a dozen different versions of the way 
in which that libellous saying that “It takes 
nine tailors to make a man” was started. The 
most satisfactory to tailors is that contained in 
this story: In 1740 an orphan boy called at a 
tailor’s shop in London to beg. Nine journey- 
men gave him ashilling each. He bought some 
fruit, sold it, grew rich, set up a carriage, and 
in gratitude to his early benefactors took the 
motto, “Nine tailors make a man.’’ This is, 
perhaps, as true as any of the explanations. 

A great many of our readers know already the 
origin and meaning of our words of parting. 
“Farewell” is simply a wish that the friend may 
be successful. “Adieu” is French, meaning “I 
commend you to God,” and the Spanish and 
Italian words “Adios’’ and “Addio’”’ mean the 
samething. “Good-by” isa contraction of “God 
| be wi’ ye,” 
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THE FREE PRESS. 

Among the many efforts that have been made to 
render the Vienna Exposition both interesting and 
instructive, one of the most praiseworthy is that of 
the proprietor of the well-known daily newspaper of 
the Austrian capital, Die Freie Presse, or The Free 
Press. Believing that many strangers would this 
year be present in Vienna from all parts of the world, 
who had never seen the internal arrangements of a 
large newspaper and printing-oflice, they have erect- 
ed a pavilion opposite the exhibition, in which the 
whole production of a newspaper, from the collection 
and editing of matter, and the setting of the type, to 
the delivery of the still damp sheets to the newsboy, 
may be witnessed by the public. The lower stories 
are surrounded by galleries, from which spectators 
may survey the busy scene at their leisure. The 
most wonderful sight is the printing machine, 
which, without human intervention, performs the 
whole work as if by magic. It receives the paper as 
it comes from the mill, in so-called endless lengths, 
weighing each six hundred weight, cuts them into 
the right sizes, takes them under the cylinders, prints 
them on both sides, and turns them out in a few sec- 
onds, all ready folded for the subscribers. It is capa- 
ble of furnishing in an hour eleven thousand copies 
of the morning issue, or forty-four thousand copies 
of the evening paper, and is worked not by steam but 
by hydraulic apparatus. It is well that such an im- 
portant institution as that of the press should be 
thus worthily represented at the great exhibition. 
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DYING OUT. 

The Sandwich Islanders have been steadily decreas- 
ing in number during the present century. They 
formerly exceeded a hundred thousand; now they 
are only about fifty thousand. This has been a puz- 
zling fact, for there has been an improvement in 
morals, in diet and in the comforts of living. But 
in spite of such improvements, the race is evidently 
dying out. 

Mr. Nordhoff gives a more satisfactory reason than 
any hitherto assigned. The very changes have been 
prejudicial to health. The people formerly lived out 
of doors. Their bodies were hardened by exposure. 
Their employments were laborieus, and kept them in 
the open air. Their grass houses, without doors or 
windows, were thoroughly ventilated. Now they 
wear shoes; and hats, and woollen clothing, and 
lodge in houses with doors and windows shut. They 
often sleep in wet clothes and with wet shoes. The 
bodies become effeminate, and the lungs are weak 
from poisoned air. The system is relaxed, the chan- 
ces of falling ill multiplied, and the chances of re- 
covery lessened, There is much good sense in this 
view of Mr. Nordhoff. 

- _ 
CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS, 

It seems hard to believe that it was ever a custom 
to give notorious scolds a public ducking; but the 
fact rests on the best authority. The whipping-post 
is still kept up in Delaware, and the stocks have 
hardly been given up in England. ‘“H.H.,” in her 
charming book, ‘Bits of Travel,” gives an account 
of some of the old forms of punishment in Nurem- 
berg, Germany, with the funny comments of her 
travelling companion. She saw grotesque masks, 
which were worn on the streets by men and women 
convicted of speaking slander. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed her companion, a landlady from 
Munich, ‘‘there could not be made enough such 
masks to be weared in Munich,” 

The funniest instrument was for quarrelsome hus- 
bands and wives—a curious oblong board with a 
round hole at each end. The wife and husband who 
could not agree, were yoked together by this board, 
and compelled to look at each other till they came 
inte a better humor. The companion laughed again. 

“Think you, my lady, this would be good? Think 
you they would love theirselves more?”’ 





—-——_—-+<+@>—_—_————- 

CRUSADE AGAINST THE POTATO, 
What are we to do without the potato? It has be- 
come as essential to the comfort of the civilized 
world as bread itself. But men of science are mak- 
ing araid against it, to banish it from our tables. 
Mr. Lecky asserts that the potato is responsible for 
the physical degeneracy of the Irish race; and some 
who sympathize with him declare that a similar de- 
generacy is going on in New England from a similar 
cause. Carl Vogt professes to show that the pota- 
to is deficient in nutritive power, and can do little to 
restore the wasted tissues of the body. Mulder, a 
physiologist of Holland, says that the excessive use 
of potatoes tends to make people lazy; and Leiden- 
frost makes the broader statement that changes of 
food have led to the great revolutions of the last 
three centuries. If physical improvement can come 
only by giving up the petato from our tables, we are 
afraid that the race is doomed. 





—+o>—__—_—_. 
LOVE ME, LOVE MY KING. 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, was, by 
right, a positive man, for he inherited firmness from 
both his parents. An amusing story is told of their 
fidelity to principle. William of Orange was King 
of England,and Mrs. Wesley, who favored the House 
of Stuart, did not regard him as the lawful monarch. 
One evening Mr. Wesley, observing that his wife 
did not respond, at family worship, “Amen!” to the 
prayer for the King, asked her the reason. She re- 


He was equally firm, went to his study, and soon left 
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rs. Wesley would not surrender her convictions. | 


the house. He did not return fora year, when the 
accession of Queen Anne, after the death of the King, 
removed the difficulty, and both could unite in the 
prayer. John Wesley was born about a year after 


the reunion. 
a. 2 


AFTER AN OSTRICH. 
We find in an English magazine the following ac- 
count of hunting the ostrich, and the manner in 
which ostrich feathers are procured: 


From the top of a little hill, if you could call by 
that name a height of about ten yards above the bot- 
tom of the wady, we saw the ostriches. I suspect 
they had some know ledge of us before we were visi- 
ble. They had already started at full trot, and 
seemed to skim along without any exertion, flapping 
their small downy wings to help them onward, and, 
like horses in full career, kicking up stones behind 
them. We went after them at a canter. Had we 
tried at once to catch them ina gallop, our horses 
would soon have been blown, and the birds would 
have got out of reach. Our plan was to follow them 
as closely as might be, without frightening them into 
their quickest pace, and to keep them in view. 

The birds soon parted, two going together one 
way, and the others starting each ina different di- 
rection. We followed a single ostrich, a fine male, 
the fe@thers of the male being more valuable. 

Noon passed, and the sun was rapidly declining. 
We had been following our ostrich for more than 
four hours; but not in a straight line, since these 
creatures have a whim for running in large circles. 
One by one the horses of the Arabs dropped behind. 
Sidi Etcetera, two of the Arabs, and myself, being 
the best mounted, alone kept up the hunt. Our aim 
was to turn the ostrich, and so drive him back to 
ourcompanions. The two Arabs pricked their steeds 
into a full gallop, one to the right and one to the left, 
and tried, by making a circuit, to get ahead of him. 
Sidi did not like the idea of being outdone by the 
other Arabs, so he made a dash at the game on his 
own account. His horse had a little spirit left, and 
a few long bounds brought him alongside. ‘The bird 
saw that he was outrun and outwitted. Witha little 
stick, such as we all carried for this especial purpose, | 
Sidi tapped him on the neck, turned him, and drove 
him back to me like a tame creature. Our two com- 
panions now rejoined us, crying out, ‘“Sahait, sahait! 
Allah yatiek es-saha!” which means, ‘Well done! 
Well done! God gives you strength!”’— Arab equiv- | 
alent for “‘Hurrah! Hurrah! Go it again!” | 
One by one we came up with our beaten compan- 
ions; and we then surrounded our bird, caught him, 
and cut his throat, with the pious words, * Bismillah 
Akhbar” (In the name of the great God). It would 
have been simpler to tap him on the head and stran- 
gle him, for then there would have been no fear of 
damaging the feathers with the blood. But sucha 
death is not in accordance with the Moslem creed 
concerning holy and unholy food; and of an animal 
so slaughtered, the flesh could not have been eaten. 
Ladies, I trust are satisfied with the amount of 
trouble taken to get for them their court plumes. 
But it is a pity that each feather which costs them a 
guinea scarcely brings a shilling to the Arab sports- | 
man. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST APPEAR- | 
ANCE 


IN PUBLIC, | 
Mr. Rush, in an account of Queen Victoria’s early | 
years, relates the following pleasing anecdote: 


When Queen Victoria delivered her first speech 
from the throne, on the first opening of Parliament 
in 1838, after her accession, the scene in the House 
of Lords, as witnessed from the ambassador's box, 

was extremely brilliant and striking. As the youth: 
ful Queen, then still in her teens, advanced, there 
was a very slight nervousness perceptible in her coun- 
tenance, while the utmost stillness prevailed through 
the house. 

When about to ascend the steps of the throne, her 
foot caught in her robes, and she tripped slightly, 
causing 2 momentary suffusion, but regained her 
foothold in an instant, and took her seat with per- 
fect ease and self-possession, after which, in the 
sweetest tone, she signified to their lordships to be 
seated. There was still a breathless silence. 

As the Queen proceeded with her speech, the pre- 
mier, Viscount Melbourne, who stood by her side in 
his rich court-dreas, holding upright the sword of 
the State, and who was thought to be sometimes a 
little absent, was observed to follow, or rather an- 
ticipate, every word by the apparently involuntary 

movement of his lips, and an occasional inclination | 
of the head, from side to side, as though keeping | 
time. 

Every word that the young Queen uttered, every 
syllable, fell from her in tones that were captivating 
by their softness and musical sweetness, with the 
clearest and most beautiful enunciation, while her 
voice was modulated in the most perfect manner, 
= all natural, without the slightest shade of aflecta- 
on. 

When the royal speech was concluded, an evident 
and universal feeling of satisfaction seemed to per- 
vade the house, and one of the young men of the dip- 

lomatic corps, whose eyes and ears had been rivet- 
ed to the throne, and who stood near the writer, 
turned to a friend, exclaiming in a suppressed whis- 
per, while bobbing his head with excitement, “ Par- 
faitement bien!’ The writer subsequently heard the 
young Queen announce from the throne, on a simi- 
occasion, her approaching marriage to Prince Al- 
bert—a trying moment; yet the announcement was 
made with a mixture of regal dignity and female 
modesty, composure and timidity, that commanded 
universal admiration. 
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A LAWYER FLOORED. 

The dignified bench, no less than the crowd of 

spectators in a court-room, enjoy a good joke from a 

shrewd witness, at the expense of a lawyer. Here 
is a capital one: 


There is an anecdote of Gotlieb Scheerer, who, 
twenty years ago, was an active Philadelphia poli- 
tician, and Vice-President Dallas. Some thirty 
years ago Mr. Dallas was counsel in a case in Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Scheerer was called as a witness. 
The following questions were put by Mr. Dallas: 

“Mr. Scheerer, were you in Harrisburg last June?” 

“Last June, did you say, Mr. Dallas?” 

“Yes, last June; don’t repeat my question, but 
answer it.” 

After some moments of study the answer came: 
“No, Mr. Dallas, I was not in Harrisburg last June.’’ 

“Were you in Harrisburg i in July?” 

He reflected again, and slowly said, “No, Mr. Dal- 





plied that she did not believe in the title of the 
Prince of Orange. 


“If that be the case,” rejoined he, “‘we must part: . 


for ifwe have two kings, we must have two beds.” 


las, I was not in Harrisburg in July.’ 
“Were you there in August, Mr. ‘Scheerer?” 
The witness again meditated, and said, ‘“‘No, Mr. 
Dallas. I was not there in August?” 


and replied, “No, Mr. 
burg in September. 


_spired confidence by 
‘ When Napoleon was asked how he maintained his 


COMPANION. 


Here Mr. Scheerer reflected longer than : detore | 
Dallas, I was not in Harris- | 


Mr. Dallas beeame tired of this barren result, and 


raising his voice, said,— 


Mr. Scheerer, will you tell the court at what time 
you were in Harrisburg?” 
“Mr. Dallas,’”’ said Scheerer, ‘I never was in Har- 





risburg in my life.”” 


The court, the audience and Gotlieb Scheerer en- | 


joyed the joke, but Mr. Dallas did not heartily par- 


take of the merriment created. 
—_——_+o+-—___ 
THE INFLUENCE OF A SINGLE MIND. 
There is something remarkable in the power which | 


single individuals have been able to exert on masses | 


of men, and it is, perhaps, more remarkable that 
those who have most influenced mankind have in- | 
deeds rather than words. 


influence over his superiors in the commandership of 
the army of Italy, he answered, “By reserve.” 
writer in an exchange presents in a forcible manner 
several illustrations of this one man power: 


No warlike host delivered the children of Israel] 
from the bondage of Egypt, but one man— Moses. 
No armies broke the power of the mighty Philistines, 
but one man—David. No armed host conceived the 
idea of turning the Euphrates into a neighboring 
lake, thus forming an access to Babylon, through 
which passed the Persian army under her mighty | 
walls, and which resulted in the downfall of the 
great Babylonian empire, but one man—Cyrus. No 
confederate nations delivered Scotland from her dis- 
tracted counsellors, from her political enemies, but 
one man—Knox. No school of divines gave to Eng- 
land the Bible, in the mother tongue, but one man— 
Wickliffe. No Parliament saved English liberties, 
but one man—John Pym. No assembly of divines 
wrote the book which, next to the Bible is the most 
precious book in print, but one man—John Bunyan. 
No learned society discovered America, but one 
man -— Columbus. 


| 
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PRAISING CATS. 


The following story of a cat, which illustrates the 
fondness for praise which certain animals possess, 
comes to us from a correspondent: 


A lady came in possession of a small gray kitten, 
three weeks old. 

Being an invalid, she often amused herself by 
teaching this kitten various little freaks. She was, 
always spoken to in the way and manner a child | 
would have been. When food was placed before her, | 
she was taught not to touch it until permission was | 
given; and ‘it often stood for hours without being 
molested. She was taught to roll over for all she 
wished. She at length became so well trained that | 
whatever she desired, whether food or drink, or to 
enter a room in the house, she would run to her mis- 
tress, fall at her feet, roll over several times, then get 
up and start in the direction of the desired object. | 
If she did not succeed in getting her attention the 
| first time, she would repeat her experiment until she 
made her understand what she wished for. 

One remarkable thing about this cat was, she would 
never taste of the game she caught until she had 
been praised for catching it. If caught at night, she 
would always bring it to the door, and lay it upon 
the mat, then begin to mew most piteously. If heard 
by her mistress, a word or two was sufficient to si- 
lence her. As soon as the door was opened in the 
morning, she would begin to roll beside her game, 
and after receiving a few words of praise she would 
commence devouring it, apparently gratified. 
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THE SENSATION OF HANGING. 
Rescued persons have often described the sensation 
of drowning; but, with the exception of the narra- 
rive of Cowper, we have no marked account of the 
sensation of hanging. We copy the following inci- 
dent from Chambers’s Journal: 


A housebreaker named Smith was hanged at bs 
burn, Dec. 24, 1705, and when he had hung near y 
fifteen minutes, the people shouted, ‘‘A_ reprieve!” 
He was cut down, bled, and recovered. When asked 
what his feelings had been, he replied in substance 
that when he was turned off, he for some time was 
sensible of very great pain, occasioned by the weight 
of his body, and felt his spirits in a strange commo- 
tion, violently pressing upward; that, having forced 
their way to his head, he, as it were, saw a great 
blaze of glaring light, that seemed to go out of the 
eyes with a flash, and then he lost all sense of pain. 
That after he was cut down and began to come to 
himself, the blood forcing itself into its former chan- 
nels, put him in such intolerable pain that he could 
have wished those hanged whocut him down. Ever 
afterward he went by the name of half-hanged Smith. 


<-> 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION, 


Recently, a large Newfoundland dog, belonging 
to a gentleman of this city, was seen lying upon the 
Ripley lot on Franklin Street. He lay still and mo- 
tionless, and of course was dead. In about three 
hours he began to decompose, and an offensive smell 
permeated the atmosphere. A small boy went over, 
and read the name on the dog's collar, and word 
was sent to the owner to come and bury his dog. 
He was notin town; but the intelligence was for- 
warded to him. The next morning the dog wasstill 
there, and the air seemed to be reeking with odors 
from his body. A lady of the neighborhood wrote 
a note to Elias Cottrell, of our indefatigable health 
committee, complaining of the thing; and as soon as 
the owner arrivedeat his office, Mr. Cottrell was 
there, and notified him to bury his dog, or he should 
send a man to bury it, and collect the expense. Ac- 
cordingly the gentleman went home, called on his 
man, and with pick and shovel proceeded to the spot 
to bury the cdemive carcass, lamenting the while 
the loss of a valuable animal. But strange to relate, 
when his master reached the spot, and said “Poor 
Rover,”’ the dog rose up, licked the hand of his mas- 
ter, and proved to be not such a dead dog after all. 
The dog was sick and had sought a cool spot; but 

as for being dead and offensive, that was all in the 
imagination of the people of the neighborhood.— 
Norwich (Ct.) Bulletin. 


————_ ++. 





Pror. FARADAY used to say, in reference to his 
humble origin, that when bread was very dear, his 
mother, at the beginning of the week, gave him a 
loaf of bread for himself, that he might have the 
management of it entirely. He immediately marked 
it out “carefully into fourteen portions, one of which 
he ate each morning and evening, thus learning his 
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Wanted 


pobeke Farmers, Zadies, Ministers, Young Men and Women from 
every township, (®20 to RTS a week), to act as Agents for 


Mary Clemimer Ames’ new Boo, 
TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON. 


It tells of the ** Znner Life,” wonders, marvels, my' Steries, secret 
doings, &c., oftheCapital, **Asn Woman Sees Them.” It 
is actually overflowing with spiey revelations, humor, pathos and 
good things forall, Itisindispensable to ever ¥ wide-awake person, 
—man, woman, or child—is popular everywhere, with everybody 
and is selling far and wide by: hovsands. 8@ Engravings, Steet 
portrait of author. Agents! don't miss this chance, Money for 
ro n this work. Terms Blg3 particularly to readers of 
the Youths? Companion, in an ate (Western Agents N. B.) 
Outfit Free. fee eader ! write : nee for full particulars ( free.) 
Address, A. D,. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct, 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 








America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
iarr 41,000 #9 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1828, and E ighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION, 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally coneed- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounce by all the great artists, 
Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to any made in Lurope or America, anc 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 

First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is m every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the fac ilitie s for doing 
the very best class of werk. Messrs. C, & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
| 40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Jnsiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “Onxe-Prick SYSTEM,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
Frrst-Ciass PIANnos now oflered. 





A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 KE. 14th St., New York. 
48 Boylston St., 44—ly 





boston. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 








Patented June 27, E Awarded first ‘Premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 

Is one of the most important inventions of the _-* 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any addre yoni receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please state in what paper 
you saw this. 36—15t 











LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIFE 





Is a better tool for cutting ~ than anything ever of- 
fered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt or 
50 cents and letter stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 


An extra Cutter will he sent free to any boy who sells 
five, upon receipt of $250, or one of Lovejoy’ s Beautiful 








“Were you there in September?” 


first lesson in frugal economy. 


Weather Houses to any one who sells twenty, upon re- 
eeipt of P. O. order for $10. 32— 

















For the Companion. 


ALONE WITH THEE. 

There is an hour of quiet rest, 

When deep within the glowing west 
The twilight fades, 

‘When day departs, and calm and clear, 

The heralds of the night appear, 
The evening shades. 

The sounds of busy labor cease, 

The mellowed air is full of peace, 
Inviting rest; 

Then, wrapped in meditation sweet, 

My soul flies gratefully to greet 
Its Heavenly Guest. 

O, rapture sweet, beyond compare, 

When, ceasing every worldly care, 
From labor free, 

In calm communion, joyful praise, 

My soul her song of love may raise 
Alone with Thee, 

In quiet depths, within my heart, 

Abides the peace those hours impart, 
Alone with Thee. 

And sweeter than the sweetest song, 

May Heaven its influence prolong 
Eternally. Mrs. R. N. Turner. 

——_+o>—_—___——_- 

A STRUGGLE FOR A SOUL. 

“You cannot imagine the misery I have en- 
dured for the last ten days,” said a young man 
who was trying to free himself from a bad habit, 
into which he had almost unconsciously fallen, 
but which he saw was leading him to ruin. 

“But why abandon the habit at all?” said an 
easy young companion. “Indulge moderately, 
and no evil will come of it.” 

“It may be so with others, but my moral res- 
olution is casily weakened; with me this is a 
struggle for the soul.” 

There are many young men who are drawn 
into temptation, and whose efforts to emancipate 
themselves from it become ‘‘a struggle for the 
soul.” “I cannot use a little wine,” said Dr, 
Johnson, meaning that a little indulgence in 
convivial pleasures created an appetite for dissi- 
pation which he found himself powerless to re- 
sist. He resolved to abandon all the habits that 
impaired his moral powers and lessened his use- 
fulness; he clearly saw tliat he must wholly resist 
each cnsnaring temptation; for him there was 
no safety in moderate indulgence; it was “a 
struggle for the soul.”’ 

“T have walked with a man,” said Rev. Mr. 
Murray, in a recent temperance lecture, “who 
had onee fallen low through dissipation, and 
have seen the muscles of his face contract at the 
smell of liquor on the street. He was obliged to 
hasten by, noble Christian that he was; every 
temptation of this kind cost him an inward con- 
flict, whose sharpness and bitterness none but 
himself could know.” His early habits had so 
left their influence upon him as to make all of 
his after life “a struggle for the soul.” 

Said John B. Gough, in one of those marvel- 
lous lectures that portray the inward conflict 
with besetting sin, “Young men, I say to you, 
looking back to the fire where I lay scorching, 
looking back at that past, standing as I trust I 
do under the arch of the bow, one base of which 
rests in the darkness, and the other on the sunny 
slopes of paradise, I say to you, Beware! Touch 
not the accursed thing, and may God forbid that 
you should ever suffer as I have suffered, or 
be called to fight as | fought for body and for 
soul!” 

The poct Burns indulged in unallowed pleas- 
ures until his will was diseased, and he acknowl- 
edged that he had an ever-present consciousness 
of the right without the power of pursuing it. 
In a poem, written during illness, he gives the 
following view of his inward unrest after life had 
become for him “a struggle for the soul’’: 

“O, thou great Governor of all below, 

If I may dare a lifted eye to thee, 

Thine arm can bid the tempest cease to blow, 

Or still the raging of the angry sea, 

With that controlling power assist e’en me 
These headlong, furious passions to confine, 

For all unfit I feel my powers to be 
To rule their current in the allowed line. 

O, aid me with thy strength, Omnipotence Divine.” 

The knowledge of sin produces habit. Habit, 
whether good or bad, ultimately becomes the 
law of our moral life. It makes us what we are, 
and often impels us on with resistless force after 
the motive power has ceased. It gives the Chris- 
tian the power to do right almost without an 
effort, and it holds the liquid fire to the lips of 





the drunkard when the victim knows that to large pile of rubbish, was found the receptacle 


drink is to die. 
The world is full of insidious temptations that | 
unsettle the moral powers of the young, that | 


| pervert the taste, and corrupt the fancy, and | 


make life itself a perilous inheritance. The only | 
safety is to resist the beginnings of evil, to never | 
allow one’s self to become acquainted with these | 
allurements by which others fall. Heaven pity 

the young man who becomes lost to himself, who 

must seek to recover his manhood as a parted 

treasure, whose best energies are employed in 

regaining what has been wasted, and to whom 

life has become a Jong, hard “struggle for the 

soul.””—Morning Star. , 
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PETER TWENTY CANOES. 

Mrs. L. E. Caswell, in her work in connection 
with the North End Mission, frequently relates 
pleasant and interesting anecdotes of her mis- 
sionary life among the Seneca Indians The 
following amusing sketch of “Peter Twenty Ca- 
noes” appears in the North End Mission Maga- 
zine: 


Although Peter’s great - grandfather owned 
more canoes than any Indian in the tribe, this 
particular descendant was shiftless in the ex- 
treme. 

llis love for fire-water was his greatest afflic- 
tion. King Alcohol led the man into a multitude 
of scrapes, and left him to find his way out as 
best he could. 

One day, being overcome by an unusual spasm 
of industry, our Peter borrowed a scythe, re- 
solved to work out awhile. Alas! he couldn’t 
begin without his dram, which resulted in a fall 
upon the scythe, cutting open one side of his 
face, and entirely taking off his nosc! 

It was a blessed accident to Peter, however, 
for it led to his reformation. 

The ingenuity of our Indian was now taxed to 
supply that very important feature. While vis- 
iting at the mission-house one day, he observed 
some adhesive plaster, with which we were bind- 
ing a wound. “That’s the thing for me!” said 
Mr. Twenty Canoes, with considerable energy. 
We gave him a small piece, which he immedi- 
ately formed into a respectable nose, and fastened 
it upon his face. The man was jubilant, and no 
longer walked among his fellow-creatures with 
a drooping head. This manufactured nose was 
at times in quite a dilapidated condition, but on 
gala days it was fresh and new. 

Mr. Peter Canoes was fond of variety; conse- 
quently, no two noses were of the same shape 
and size, which gave a refreshing diversity to 
the expression of his countenance. 

Peter was fond of exhibiting his little stock of 
English upon every available occasion. He 
seented a polysyllable a long way off, and 
brought it to bear upon his conversation in a 
way quite remarkable. 

He wrote a note one day to a missionary 
teacher, in which he endeavored to express his 
appreciation of her worth to his people. 

Miss C.,—Respected Sir, I ask to know how 
long commence school again on our district. I 
ought not to been so negligence with my boy, 
and I had been recommend it, that you are 
mostly confidence teacher as than any others 
among Indians, that is to your capacity to in- 
struct the” Indians’ children in the way to the 
Morality, life, and perseverance for human intel- 
ligence. 

I know you will not afail and omission too 
much inform me the set time to commence 
school on our neighborhood. 

Your respectable friend, 
PETER TWENTY CANOES, 


A DROLL PROPENSITY IN A DOG. 

A dog who steals the news is no more of a 
thief, and less to blame, than the man who will 
not pay for his paper; still he must be an incon- 
venient beast to “have round” We should al- 
most guess that the eccentric pup in the follow- 
ing story had seen something about himself, in 
the dailics, that he didn’t like, and “took a 
miff” at all that class of literature, accordingly. 
A recent number of the San Francisco Bulletin 
says: 


For more than a month past residents in the 
vicinity of First, Second, Washington and Broad- 
way Streets, Oakland, have missed their morn- 
ing dailies. The raids have been so regular, gen- 
eral and successful, that positive action in the 
matter became a necessity. A mecting of the 
residents was held, and it was unanimously 
agreed to employ a watchman to arrest the ab- 
ect thief. Day after day passed, the papers 

fore, when the tremendous blows were repeat- 
ed, and as clearly heard as before, 

The watchman then claimed that the carrier 
failed to leave his papers at the door of his sub- 
scribers. The movements of the carricr were 
then closely shadowed, but this only resulted in 
pos that the papers were delivered regular- 
y. The idea of being thwarted in the attempt 
to capture the author of the mischief added to 
the fury of the subscribers. 

They finally decided to watch and wait them- 
selves, and it was accordingly agreed ‘that a 
guard, armed with a Remington rifle, should be 
appointed for duty each evening. After many 
tedious hours of investigation and anxiety, ear- 
ly on Tuesday morning, a King Charles spaniel 
was observed to walk up cautiously and remove 
one of the cherished papers. This action was 
repeated systematically, house by house, several 
times before the guards followed their victim to 
his place of refuve. 

Near the foot of Washington Street, behind a 








TIE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








sought for. It was here that the dog was seen 
to plant his journals. The earth around the pile 
was subsequently turned up and revealed fully 
one hundred of the stolen papers. Profound as- 
tonishment prevailed. Many outsiders whosaw 
the collection of journals believed the ground 
was “salted.” “foby,’’ afterward ascertained 
to be the dog’s name, was seized and his days 
are now numbered. 

Since his capture papers have been received 
regularly, and peace and contentment now reign 
in the neighborhood. 


++ 


THE NEW CHURCH ORGAN. 


They’ve got a bran-new organ, Sue, 
For all their fuss and search ; 
They’ve done just as they said they’d do, 
And fetched it into the church. 
They’ve got a chorister and choir, 
Ag’in my voice and vote; 
For it was never my desire 
To praise the Lord by note. 


I’ve been a sister good an’ true 
For five an’ thirty year; 

I’ve done what seemed my part to do, 
An’ prayed my duty clear; 

I’ve sung the hymns both slow and quick, 
Just as the preacher read, 

And twice, when Deacon ‘Tubbs was sick, . 
I took t’re fork an’ led! 

And now, their bold, new-fangled ways 
Is comin’ all about; 

And I, right in my latter days, 
Am fairly crowded out. 


To-day, the preacher, good old dear, 
With tears all in his eyes, 

Read, “I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.’”’ 

I al’ays liked that blessed hymn— 
I s’pose I al’ays will; 

It somehow gratifies my whim, 
In good old Ortonville; 

But when that choir got up to sing, 
I couldn’t catch a word; 

They sung the most distressing thing 
A body ever heard. 


Some worldly chaps were standing near, 
An’ when love them grin, 

I bid farewell to every tear, 
And boldly ventured in. 

I thought I’d chase their tune along, 
And tried with all my might; 

But though my voice is good and strong, 
I couldn’t steer it right; 

When they was high, then I was low, 
An’ also contrawise; 

An’ I too fast, or they too slow, 
To ‘‘mansions in the skies.” 


An’ after every verse, you know, 
They play a little tune; 
I didn’t understand, an’ so 
I started in too soon, 
I poe it pretty mide -n’ high, 
fetched a luster toe, 
But O, alas! I found thay [ 
Was singin’ there alone. 
They laughed a little, Iam told; 
But I had done my best; 
And not a wave of trouble rolled 
Across my peaceful breast. 
An’ Deacon Tubbs—he all broke down, 
As one might well suppose ; 
He took one look at Sister Brown, 
An’ ey sd scratched his nose. 
He looked his hymn-book through and through, 
An’ laid it on the seat, 
An’ then a pensive sigh he drew, 
An’ looked completely beat. 
An’ when they took another bout, 
He didn’t even rise; 
But took his red bandanna out, 
An’ wiped his weepin’ eyes. 
WILL CARLTON. 
ou 


A PERPLEXED FRENCHMAN. 


The peyplexities of our language to a foreign- 
er are shown in an amusing sketch, which sets 
forth the changing meanings of the word break, 
with different prepositions. 

“T begin to understand your language better,”’ 
said my French friend, Mr. Arcourt, to me; ‘but 
your verbs trouble me still, you mix them so 
with your prepositions.” 

“Tam sorry you find them troublesome,” was 
all I could say. 

“I saw our friend Mrs. Jones, just now,” con- 
tinued he. ‘She says sheintends to break down 
housekeeping. Am I right there?” 

“Break up housekeeping, she must have said.” 

“O, yes! I remember. Break up housekeep- 
ing. 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“Because her health is so broken into ” 

“Broken down, you should say.” 

“Broken down; O, yes! And, indeed, since 
the small pox has broken up in your city ’— 

“Broken out.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.”’ 

“Indeed! And will she close her house?” 

“No; she is afraid it will be broken, broken— 
How do I say that?” 

“Broken into.” 

“Certainly; it is what I mean to say.” 

“Ts her son to be married soon?” 

“No; that engagement is broken, broken”— 

“Broken off.” 

“Ah! Thad not heard that. Sheis very sorry 
about it. Her son only broke the news down to 
her last week. Am I right? Iam so anxious 
to speak the English well.” 

“He merely broke the news; no preposition 
this time.” 

“It is hard to understand. That young man, 
her son, is a fine fellow; a breaker, I think.” 

“A broker, anda very fine fellow. Good-day.” 

“So much,’ thought I, “for the verb ‘to 
break.’ ”’ 
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RETAIL STORE-CLERKS. 


Clerks are supposed to have very retentive 
memories. A farmer entered a retail store and 
bezan to deposit his produce on the counter, at 
the same time stating that he wanted to go to 
the blacksmith’s shop, reminding the clerk that 
he had seven dozen and eleven eges; one bushel 











and about three pecks of corm; some old bottles; 


a basket of butter; and also three bushels of 


oats. He said he wanted for his eggs one curry- 
comb, three rows of pins, five cents worth of 
cream tartar and the balance in sugar. The 
corn belonged to another man, the oats to some- 
body else, and he was not right sure, but he 
thought he had forgotten which one of them it 
was that wanted a bottle of castor oil, a wash- 
pan, a third reader, a whitewash-brush,a broom, 
three spools of thread, and what there was left 
in salt. The butter was his own, and he desired 
above all things a shirt front, ten cents worth of 
powder, a pound of nails, one half-dozen shirt 
buttons, one bottle of ink, two sheets of sand-pa- 
per, one yard of calico (‘‘just like he got be- 
fore”), three nutmegs, a Jamp-wick and a pint 
of shoe-pegs, adding,— 

“Be sure and not forget the pegs. 
ly. I’m in an awfal hurry.” 

No wonder that in their youthful days retail 
clerks get bald-headed, and the furrows of care 
and premature old age are so visible in their 
faces. 


Back d’reet- 


———_ +e — ——_ 
AN HEROIC GOVERNOR. 

Many of our readers have heard the story of 
Eberhard, the German prince, who, when his 
son. fell in battle, exclaimed, ‘My son is as anoth- 
er man; press on the foe.” Others have seen 
the fine historic picture of the gray-bearded 
count weeping over the body of his son, when 
evening had brought the victory. Rev. T. D. 
Talmage thus relates a similar story in our own 
history: 

When Gov. Geary, of Pennsylvania, died a few 
years ago, I lost a good friend. He impressed 
me mightily with the horrors of war. In the 
eight hours that it takes to come from Harris- 
burg to New York, he recited to me the secnes 
through which he had passed in the last war, 
He said that there came one battle upon which 
everything seemed to pivot. Telegrams came 
from Washington that the life of the nation dé- 
pemled upon that struggle. He said to me, “I 
went into that battle, sir, with my son. Ilis 
mother and I thought everything of him. You 
know how a father will feel toward his son who 
is coming up manly, and brave, and good. 
Well, the battle opened and concentrated, and 
it was awful! Horses and riders bent, and twist- 
ed and piled up together! It was awful, sir! We 
quit firing and took to the point of the bayonet. 
Well, sir, I didn’t feel like myself that day. I 
had prayed to God for strength for that partieu- 
lar battle, and I went into it feeling that I had 
in my right arm thestrength of ten giants,”’ and 
as the Governor brought his arm down on the 
back of the seat, it fairly made the car tremble. 
“Well,” he said, “the battle was desperate, but 
after a while we gained a little, and we marched 
on alittle. I turned around to the troops and 
shouted, ‘Come on, boys!’ and I stepped across 
a dead soldier, and, lo! it was my son. I saw at 
the first glance he was dead, and yet I didn’t 
dare to stop a minute, for the crisis had come in 
the battle; so] just got down on my knees, and 
I threw my arms around him, and I gave him 
one good kiss, and said, ‘Good-by, dear,’ and 
sprang up and shouted, ‘Come on, boys!” 


++ 
“LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER.” 


George Lunt, in his somewhat remarkable 
book, entitled “Old New England Traits,” gives 
the following picture of an odd character who 
used to live in Newburyport, Mass., called “Lord 
Timothy Dexter’’: 

We had also a soi-disant nobleman, of really 
the humblest extraction, and ignorant to a sin- 
gular degree, but known by his eccentricities far 
and wide, who, on the score of a little money, ac- 
cidentally amassed, proclaimed himself, in front 
of his residence, ‘‘Lord of the East, Lord of the 
West, and the greatest philosopher in the West- 
ern World.” He decorated his court-yard with 
an extraordinary amount of Jumber of this sort, 
in theshape of human beings and dumb creatures 
of many sorts, cach statue standing upon its sep- 
arate pillar, to the intense admiration of the gap- 
ing rustics who visited the town to inspect it; 
and he fairly beat the Scottish Earl of Buchan, 
who was infected with « similar mania. Upon 
an arch directly opposite his front door he had 
placed Washington, Adams and_ Jefferson. 
Adams, on the right, was bareheaded; and upon 
an inquiry by some one why this distinction was 
made, since Jefferson’s chapeau was in its-place, 
the great “lord” replied, “Do you suppose I 
would have anybody stand at the right hand of 
Washington with his hat on?” He was said, 
also, upon certain hilarious occasions, celebrated 
in a tomb which he +had constructed under a 
summer-house in his garden, to have indulged 
in the mastication of bank-bills between slices 
of bread and butter, doubtless to the envy of his 
boon-companions—not as might be inferred, of 
the better or richer classes—though, considering 
all things, it is perhaps needless to hope that 
these current symbols of value were a little clean- 
er than most of those of modern date. All this 
statuary rubbish, however, was long ago re- 
moved; and the house and grounds, by the taste 
of the present owner, have since ranked among 
the most pleasing objects of inspection in the 
town. 

—_—— —*@o 


DISEASE AND ILLUSION. 


Spectral illusions are the frequent accompani- 
ments of fever and internal inflammation, a fact 
which is perfectly familiar to mothers of families 
and others who have had experience in nursing. 
In December, 1824, a member of the English bar 
was confined to the bed by inflammation of the 
chest, and was supposed by his medical attendant 
to be in considerable danger. One night, while 
unable to sicep from pain and fever, he saw, sit- 
ting on a chair on the Jeft side of his bed, a 





female figure, which he immediately recognized 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





to be that of a young lady who had died about 
two years before. His first feeling was surprise 
and perhaps a little alarm; his second, that he 
was suffering from delirium. With this impres- 
sion he put his head under the bedclothes, and, 
as atest of the soundness of his mind, he went 
through a long and complicated process of met- | 
aphy sical reasoning. He then peeped out, and | 

saw the figure in the same situation and position. | 


comic illustrations add much to the interest of ‘‘Ik- 

| abod’s’’ adventures. A clever satire on the book- 
agency business, as it is too often conducted, and 
just the book to amuse when weary. 


Goop Morats AND GENTLE MANNERS. For | 
| Schools and Families. By Alex. M. Gow, A. M. 
Cincinnati and New York: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
The book furnishes a regular system of instruction 


| 


One day the sitting-room door stood open, and 
Blackeye and Tiptoe were playing hide-and-seek 
behind it. Snowshoes had gone into the barn 
with her mamma to hunt for mice. 

Blackeye hid behind the door and stuck his 
tail up high, where he thought Tiptoe, ‘who was 
{on the other side, would not see it; but he for- 


He had a fire, but would not allow a candle or | in correct deportment, and is well worthy of exami- | $0t all about his paws. 


nurse in the room. A stick was kept by his | 
side, to knock for the nurse when he required | 
her "attendance. Being too weak to move his | 
body, he endeavored to y touch the figure with the 


stick; but, on a real object being put upon the | 


chair, the imaginary one disappeared, and was 
not visible again that night. The next day he 
thought of little but the vision, and expected its 
return without alarm and with some pleasure. 
He was not disappointed. It took the same 
place as before, and he employed himself in ob- 
servations. When he shut his eyes or turned 
his head, he ceased to see the figure. By inter- 
posing his hand, he could hide part of it, and it 
was shown, like any mere material substance, 
by the rays of the fire which fell upon it and 
were reflected from it. As the fire declined, it 
became less perceptible, and as it went out, in- 
visible. A similar appearance took place on 
several Other nights, but it be* ne less frequent 
as the patient recovered fror 4.3 fever. He de- 
clared that the impressions un his mind were 
always pleasing, as the spectre looked at him 
with calmness and an expression of regard. He 
never supposed it anything but an illusion, but 
was unable to account for it on 
cal principles within his knowledge. — Leisure 
Hours. 


~>> 


“A SIMPLE QUESTION IN ARITH- 
METIC.” 

A paragraph under the above heading ap- 
peared in this column a short time ago, which 
has brought to us several letters, asking a solu- 
tion. It seems strange that so simple a question 
should be puzzling. “Willy Wisp’—a_ well 
known name—sends us the following clear so- 
lution : 

We will suppose the dealer in question has 
only $43 in money in his store, when the lady 
purchases the shawl, giving him the $50 Dill. 
Getting this changed at a broker’s, the dealer 
hands $43 of it to the lady, placing the $7 in his 
drawer (which now contains $50), Now the 
broker returns with the $50 bill which proved 
counterfeit, and the dealer makes restitution by 
paying him the $50 in his drawer. 





-~— ———__+@e—_ —— — 
A CLean SHAve.—The barber wrote over his 
door,— 
With water hot and razors keen, 
Walk in, my friends, I’ll shave you clean. 
A person having been shaved by this skilful 
operator, and cut in several places, wrote under- 
neath,— 


So clean the beard is shaved, you’ll find 
That e’en the skin’s not left behind. 





NEW BOOKS, &c. 
Tue OrpHans’ Resour. 
by T. A. Wilcox. 

The original painting, by Joseph John, used to ex- 
cite the admiration of the people, who often crowded 
Tremont Street, last summer, in front of the window 
where it was exhibited, and the expression was not 
unfrequently heard, “If I were able to buy a costly 
painting, it would be that.” This engraving repro- 
duces the original, and puts the beautiful allegory 
of art within the reach of all. 

It represents two orphan children, in a boat, car- 
ried by a swift current, through foaming rapids and 
past precipitous rocks, to the brink of a cataract. 
Above them are seen two angels—their parents— 
who are supposed to impress upon the mind of the 
eldest, a lovely girl, a means of escape. 

“She did not see, with spirit eye, 

Her parents’ outstretched arms so nigh, 
But pot the strong impulsive thrill 

Of love, which danger changed to will ; 
When she that subtle power obeyed, 
The hand of Death the angels ste ed.” 

The engraving illustrates the Scripture, “He shall 
give His angels charge over thee,” and in an allegor- 
ical sense represents the soul exposed to the perils of 
temptation, and saved by invisible guardians. We 
know of no engraving more likely to give satisfac- 
tion to the purchaser. R. G. Curran & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston. 


An engraving on steel, 


Mozart’s Earty Days. From the German of 

Frank Hoffman. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

This beautiful little volume gives us a view of the 
child life of the great composer, the versatility of 
his young genius and the admiration which his per- 
formances produced in the courts of Austria and 


any philosophi- i 


nation by teachers and school trustees. The anec- | 
dotes that illustrate the principal topics are well 
| chosen, and tersely and polutedly prepared. 






































A PARODY. 


Ten little ducklings swimming in a line, 
One got drowned, and then there were nine. 





| Nine little ducklings weeping o’er his fate, 

| One died of grief, and then there were eight. 
| Eight little ducklings, the number was even, 
The cat caught one, and that left seven. 


Seven little ducklings full of cunning tricks, 
An old fox caught one, and then there were six. 


One of the six in the swill made a dive, 
And never came up again, then there were five. 


Five little ducklings went on a tour, 
An owl caught the least one, and then there were 
four. 


Four little ducklings sitting ’neath a tree, 
Out popped a weasel, and then there were three, 


Three little ducklings—pity that ’tis so— 
One was baked for dinner, and then there were two. 


Two little ducklings, one couldn’t run, 
A big rat caught it, and then there was one. 


He went sailing, down the river, far away, 
Married Miss Wild-duck and dwells there to-day. 


Hid among the rushes is a cunning little nest, 
And ten little ducks asleep beneath their mother’s 
breast. 


One little, two little, three little, four little, five lit- 
baby ducks; 

Six little, seven little, eight little, nine little, ten lit- 
tle yellow ducks. 


+0 


For the Companion. 


STORIES FOR BABIEKINS. 
No. IT. 























Babiekins, you went to sleep the other night 
when I was telling you a story. 

“No, didn’t.” 

Then tell me what became of the cat. 

“T dess de chicker-bids ate up old puthy tat, 
an’ ole puthy tat ate up bid bow-wow!” 

O Babiekins, that is all a mistake! Your lit- 
tle eyes were shut up tight, and your little lips 
were open; your little ears had gone off to dream- 
land, and little Babickins was fast asleep in my 
arms. But now sit up straight on my knee, put 
both your chubby hands in mine, and f will tell 
you another story. Do not snap those black 
eyes of yours at me, or I shall not know how to 
begin. 

Iam going to tell you now about another cat, 


Tiptoe spied one of them and thrust her claws 
through under the door to catch it. 


Then Blackeye caught Tiptoe’s paw, and they | 


had rare sport. 

All at once both kittens took it into their heads 
to change sides. 

Just at the edge of the door they met. They 
were running so fast that they bumped noses 
pretty hard and knocked each other over back- 
ward! 

They looked so funny, so very much surprised, 
that the nice old lady who had been watching 


| them laughed right out; whereupon they scam- 


pered up the stairs out of sight. 

The next day the nice old lady’s sister came to 
make her a visit. 

When she went away she bezved to have Tip- 
toe go with her. So Tiptoe was put into a bas- 
ket and taken a long way in the cars. 

How far? It was nearly thirty miles. 
Fred, that would not be a long way to you, w 
have been to New York and back, but it seemed 
a very, very long way to little Tiptoe who had 
never before been beyond the garden-gate. 

When Tiptoe reached the end of her journey a 
nice saucerful of milk was given her. She 
lapped it all up, lay down, hid the end of her 
nose under the tip of her tail, and went to 
sleep. 

“What do you suppose is the matter with this 
kitten?” said her new mistress, one day. ‘She 
does not frolic as she used to; she only mopes 
and mopes and lies down by the flre. What shall 
I do with her?’’ 

“Let her out of doors.” 

So Tiptoe was let out of doors, but it made no 
difference. She had lost her spirits. At last her 
new mistress grew tired of such a dismal kitten, 
so ¢he opened the door and bade her go out and 
not come back. 

And Tiptoe minded. She did not return, but 
somchow she found her way back to that nice 
old lady. 

“QO auntie, she never—she couldn’t! That 
half-grown kitty go all that distance when she 
couldn’t ask the way?” 

How do you know what cats or kittens she 
talked with? Perhaps some kind horse told her 
which road to take. Perhaps in some way which 
would not seem strange to us if we knew all 
about it, God told her the way. Somehow she 
did go home to the nice old lady, to her own 
mamma, to Blackeye and to Snowshoes. 

If there had bten a Babiekins or any other 
children, little or grown-up, to play with her and 
pet her in her new home, [am sure she would 
have been contented and playful; but she was 
no doubt very lonely and homesick, and eager to 
get back to her dear Blackeye and Snowshves. 

Now run away, little folks, and have a good 
game of catch before supper. M.T. C. 


4 
+> 





A HELP IN NEED, 


I know a very little boy who seems to think 
mucilage paste will mend anything that breaks. 
If he happens to tear 2 book, he at once seeks 
his father to have it pasted. So, also, with the 
paper dolls, pasteboard boxes, toy-wagons, 
wooden men and animals. I believe he has as 
much faith in paste as some persons have in pat- 
ent pills. To-day, when he and his little sister 
found a poor fly with its head off, he at once 
said, *‘I will take it to papa to have its head 
pasted on.” 

Can we not learn a lesson from this dear, in- 
nocent child? He hardly ever has a trouble but 
he thinks his papa can help him with paste, If 
anything happens to his nice, precious play- 
things, he immediately thinks of « remedy. 
His little thoughts go right off to his dear father. 





No, | 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Paul's fellow-worker bring to me,— 
His cognomen my first shall be. 


The whole round world hung in the sky 
Shall form my second, by-and-by. 


My third was Darwin's great-grandfather, 
Or more remote, if he would rather. 


The monk's retreat, the home of bee, 
The prisoner's room, my fourth we see 


My fifth upon my second falls,— 
’Tis oft accompanied by squalls. 


These — give a place where the coolest breezes 


ho | iW nang the ‘elders like to stroll and the children love 


to play. 


While = Guals give the name of a pretty, 
io” 
Which the children like to gather as upon gg — 
they roam. =. 
2. 


REBUS. 


cast-off 





A quotation from Shakespeare 
E. J. MartTyN. 


3. 
MUSICAL ANAGRAMS. 


(Fill the blanks with the same word transposed.) 





Every made in that manufactory was of 
A poor player makes the . 


A lover of music =e a fine 
tance, asked, 











at a dis- 





of children came to hear the musician play 
on the 


A worn mouth-piece in —— —— 





Aunt Lois. 
4. 


WORD SQUARE, 


1. An ancient city. 
. What some ladies use at toilet. 
Craft. 
. One with an indirect gaze. 
5. Those who live in houses with more than “five 
porches,”’ or with a sixth avenue. HOLLIig, 


nang 





Conundrums. 


Why are inattentive school-children like wafers? 
Because you have to “lick” their backs to muke 
them stick to their letters. 

What is the military definition of a kiss? 
at head-quarters, 

When is a thief like a reporter? 
notes. 

Why do “birds in their little nests agree’? 
cause they'd fall out if they didn’t. 

If I were in the sun and you were out of it, what 
would the sun become? Sin. 

What is the difference between King Robert the 
Bruce and King Alfred? One gained the batile of 
Bannockburn, aud the other lost the battle of burned 
bannocks. 


Report 
When he takes 


Be- 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tire-sum, (tiresome.) 
3. “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
8. Wine, Idea, Near, Earn. 


4. Ire, Run, Egg, Legal, Anna, Narration, De- 
served. IRELAND, ENGLAND. 
5. Nape—ape. Noun—nun, Muse—use. Pole— 
Poe. Heir—her. Seat—sea. 


6. Ida, Dog, Age. 





elemunNenilal 





Papa has helped him a hundred times, and papa 
ean and will help him agsin. Now, is not that 
a lovely trust? It says to us all so beautifully, 
that we ought to think of our dear Heavenly 
Father in all our trials and sorrows. Ie wants 


Also Ladies, to cany - for The Or- 
phan’s Rese ue,—an allegorical picture 
representing two chila us little voyag- 
ers on the “River of Life,” their boat in the 
foaming rapids on the brik of a fearful 
cataract, shadowed by towering rocks and 
’ hted hy the settirg sun and the “Angels 

Rescue,’ who hover near with out- 
stretched arms To SAVE. It Is truly sub- 


—a little frolicsome half-grown kitten. I think 
the old cat I told you of before must have been 
grandma or great-grandma to this little kitty; 
at any rate they belonged to the same nice old 
lady. 


France. It is descriptively written and skilfully 
translated, and we are glad to notice that its foreign 
origin, unlike many other books we have recently 
received, is honorably acknowledged. Sunday school 
workers feel the need of better books for children,— 








books that “read like a story,” and instruct while 
they interest. A series of books like this would be 
timely and useful. 


My Satcouer anp I. 
bv Louis A. Robe’ 
Fisk & Co. 

We have enjoyed reading this au as a relief 
from more solid books. “Ikabod’” goes forth into 
the world to make his fortune as a book-agent. He 
Meets with some people quite as singular as himself, 
and reesives some advice that is rather discoursz- 
ing, but is i 


By Ichabod Izax. wey 
rts. Springfield, Mass.: D. E. 





} 
J 


ful in the end. The} 


This kitten had a mamma cat and a brother 
and sister, but they were none of them so pretty 
as she. 

The nice old lady called her Tiptoe. Would 
you like to know why? Because she was a 
beautiful gray color everywhere except her toes, 
the tips of her ears, and the end of her tail and 
the tip of her nose; and they were pure white. 
Her brother was named Blackeye, and her sister 
was Snowshoes, and they had the nicest of frolics 
together. 








us to look to Him, and to pray to Him for help. 





Boeus VIENNA PREMIUMS.—As we have taken ALL of 
the GRAND MEDALS awarded to sewing machines and 
work done on sewing machines at the Vienna Exposition, 
which fact has been announced in the newspapers by As- 
sociated Press telegrams (over which we have had no 
control), and quently is q i evidence, 
we deem it due to ourselves to caution the public against 
the BoGUS CLAIMS and paid advertisements of our van- 
quished competitors. 

“WiLson Sewixe Macnine Comraxy. 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 18, 1873. 


hi. 








lime, touchingly beautifuland fascinating. 
Sales very Jarge, whether carried alone in 
our patent roller case, or With other en- 
gravings or books. Call at our rooms for 





terms, and see the original painting, valued at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, or write us for circular, 
you desire togeany ass. 
ers, §, 28 School Street, Boston. 


naming the places 
R. H. CURRAN & CO ’ — 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 





THE YOUTH’ 


was no longer what he left. The cause was brought 
before more than one magistrate, but nothing could | 
be elicited upon the subject, and the unaltered con- | 
| dition of the purse, which the owner could not deny, | 
was considered conclusive evidence against his claim. 
In despair, he applied to the Sultan himself, and the 
| strange persistency of his demand impressed the lat- | 
ter so much that, though compelled, upon the face 
| of the facts, to dismiss his claim as untenable, the 
| subject remained impressed singularly on his mind, | 
| and induced him to try the following experiment: 
At morning prayer the next day, when the slave 
| who usually brought the carpet upon which he knelt | 
had withdrawn, he made a long slit in it, and left it 
to be again withdrawn by the slave. When the lat- 
ter came to fulfil his duty of rolling up and removing 
the precious carpet, he remained aghast at the injury 
3 it had received, and immediately apprehending the 
dreadful effects of the Sultan’s displeasure, hastened 
with the rug to the quarter of the city where the 
Jews resided, and seeking out one particularly re- 
nowned for his skill, committed it to his best exercise 
of it, and carried it back so restored that the next 
morning it laid spread for the Sultan's use, without | 
the trace of either a wh aration. The Sul- 
‘ +¢ a elas tan no sooner perceived what had been done than he | 
2 00 if not paid in advance. called the pray who tremblingly confessed what he 
New subse riptions can commence at any time during | had done. 
the yea of the pre-eminent cobbler; and when the Jew ap- 
CoMPaANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit | peared before the Sultan, the latter, sending for the 
order is received by the Publish for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re-| held, charged him with having in like manner re- | 
quired by law. aired a slit in the woof of the apparently uninjured 
PAY MEN f for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | bag. The Jew instantly admitted the fact, and thus | 
Wie wate no ee iress Page epesa: Rap iia the story of the poor, defrauded friend and diamond 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- owner was substantiated. 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. — 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 








The Susscrirrion Price of the ComMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 


THE 





—————— 


SHAH STORIES, 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | In England all kinds of queer stories are cropping | 
must be notifled by letter when a subseriber wishes up about the Shah. It is said that he goes to bed 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


with difficulty at Buckingham Palace. Green is the 
sacred color of the rophet, and a green carpet has 
been placed on His Majesty’s bedroom. It happened, 
however, that there were yellow spots in it on which 
he contrived to tread, and so reached his bed. At 
Stafford House, when His Majesty’s attention was 
directed to the Duchess of Sutherlid’s diamonds, 
he was asked if he did not think them very 


Always give the name of the 
aper is sent. Your name 
books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subseriber 
pers are held responsible until arrearage 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to pabite hers should be 
MAS 


Post-Oflice to which your 
cannot be found on our 


to newspa- 
e paid, and 





nildressed to PERRY 





ON & CO. o ompt Y oste ass line. 
sob + Re eh en “Yes,” said he, adding, after a pause, “but in my 
country I should not have allowed her to wear | 
3 them.” In the Belgian gallery, at the International | 
ASLEEP IN CHURCH. Exhibition, the Shah much admired a painting of 


some donkeys, hung rather high. Learning the 


Many of our readers may remember the story of rn : 
} ae ay aa . y price, His Majesty observed that £160 seemed a great | 


Benjamin Franklin's first Philadelphia, 
when, tired out with a long journey, he strolled into 
a Quaker meeting-house, and, no one talking or 
praying, he fell asleep, and was wakened by a moth- 
erly old lady, as the going out. 
An English boy, who dropped into a Catholic church 
in Rouen, France, fell asleep, like Franklin, but no 
one had the kindness to wake him. The sequel is 
told in the following story: 

“Overpowered by the journey of the day and the 
silence of the place, he soon fell fast asleep. How 
long he continued thus he of course could form no 
idea; but when he awoke he found himself in perfect 
darkness. The tapers were extinguished. He spoke. 
There was no reply. he supposed, was 
gone. He shouted, but the echoes of the vault were 
the only replies. 

“In nervous fright, he at last, with some difficulty, 
found the steps by which he had descended into the 
little chapel. Ascending, he managed to lift the 
door leading to the chureh. The church was empty, 
ghostly and chill. The one light which always 
burned before the altor alone cast a faint ray through 
the building. He was not wanting in courage. He 
knew that early in the morning the matin service 
would give him the opportunity to escape unseen, 
With this recollection he consoled himself fora time. 

“Had it been a Protestant church he might have 
made of the cushions a not uncomfortable couch ; 


visit to 
itself might be bought for £1; aid when a venture- 
some wit reminded His Majesty that the donkey in 
the picture cost nothing for his keep, the Shah was 
quick with the repartee, “But the donkey in the pic- 
ture won’t carry you.” It is stated that at a ball 
o~ in his honor at St. Petersburg, the S!ah took 
his imperial host by the arm, led him to a corner of 
the ball. -room, and stopped before an elderly spins- 
ter, whose shoulders were rather narrow and bony, 
and who was wearing a very low dress. He pointed 
her out to the Czar, and then said to him, “Old, 
ugly! Why at the ball?’ ¢ 


—_——e 


JUST IN TIME. 


Mrs. Joshua Hewitt, living near Pennsgrove, N. 
J., left her little boy, about three years old, in the 
yard, where he was amusing himself with a dog. 
Some time after, she heard the dog creating a great 
disturbance below, barking and scratching at the 
door leading to the stairway, and making other dem- 
onstrations of distress. Apprehending that some- 
thing was wrong, she ran down stairs and opened 
the door. With almost human sagacity the dog 
gave a bark of delight, and ran to an open well in the | 
yard. The frightened mother ran to the well 
which was fortunately filled nearly to the top with 
water, and Gasovered, her child in time to snatch 
him from the water just as he was sinking beneath 
the surface. When rescued the child was insensible, 
but restoratives being applied, consciousness re- 
turned. The dog meanwhile manifested its joy by 
capering about the room, jumping upon the couch 
where the infant was lying, and licking the fs 


congregation were 


The priest, 








but Catholic churches have no such seductive opiates | tY had saved. 
for the senses. Morning was yet evidently far away 
The silence of the building seemed to be alive with 
noises. He was exhausted with long travelling and 
watching. The church seemed to throng with fig- 
ures and phantoms. Uecould bearit nolonger. He 
hurried to the door. He beat at it. It would not 
yield to his strength, yet it wasa fragile door. By 
the side of the porch he caught the rope and rung a 
wild, clattering, irregular peal, probably the most 
extraordinary and stirring ever poured forth from 
the old bell. 

“The key was soon in the door, and the door flung | out. 
back, while in poured first the sacristan, followed by 
one or two priests, several gendarmes, whom the bell 
had called from other than the immediate neighbor- 
hood; then followed a congregation roused from 
their slumbers, or furnished with a pretext for run- 
ning out into the early morning. Had Bob had all 
his wits about him, he might in the confusion have 
managed to escape; but he had no place to escape 
to. He had no language. As we have seen, he had 
lost his money. One of the gendarmes, waving his 
feeble, flickering torchlight about, saw the unhappy 
cause of all this disturbance cowering in a corner 
not far from the bell-rope. There was a loud and 
yet suppressed exclamation of mingled indignation, 
surprise and disgust, when it was discovered from 
how mean a cause all the clatter had sprung. Our 
poor young friend was taken away to the rude little 
prison close by.” 


—_——_—_— 


other day, addressing the man at the bar. 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply, ‘‘a horseshoe-maker,”’ 


A _ LITTLE GIRL wanted to say that she had a fan, 
but had forgotten the name; 
“thing to brush the warm off you with.” 


sermons lacked point, ‘Ah, yes, 
but he will rake with his teeth upward.’ 


A Boy eight years old, in one of our public schools, 


creeps,’’ on being asked to name one on examinatior 
day, promptly and triumphantly replied, *‘A baby.”’ 


THE curious discovery has been made by an Eng 
lish surgeon that monkeys cannot be poisoned wit! 
strychnine. They seem to eat all kinds of poisor 
with impunity. Monkeys, then, are slightly differ 
ent from men! 


You ought to let me pass here free of charge, con 
sidering the benevolent nature of my profession,” 
said a physician to 9 toll-gate keeper. ‘Not so,’ 
was the reply; ‘‘you send too many ‘dead- heads? 
through here now.” The doctor didn’t stop to ar 
gue the point, but paid his toll and passed on. 


WHat must be the patience of Japanese novel 
readers? A Japanese novelist, named Kiong te Ba 
— years, and has only just completed it. This 
wor 
volumes, and has occupied a good half of the author’ 
life in the composition. 


—_> -——_—_— 


DETECTING A THIEF. 


| chine, of Cleveland, O.,’ 
| the 
He was immediately dispatched in search | merit,”’ 


sealed purse about which the controversy had been | | will receive simply-an award for progress. 


deal to pay for a picture of a donkey, when a donkey | 
H 


re and 
form of the unconscious little one, which its sagaci- | 


“You are a shoemaker?” said a magistrate the | = — a 


so she described it as a | 


AN OLD FARMER said to his clergyman, whos | 
he’s a good man, | plaint,’ 


From THE NursERY.—The very kind mamma who | Scrofulous diseases by the use of Dr. Pierce's A t. Ext. or 
had bars put across the nursery windows to protect 
the children, says it does not prevent them falling 


having been told that a reptile “is an animal that 


kin, has been at work upon one book of fiction for 


of light literature extends to a hundred and six 













It is well to have a shrewd judge, able to detect 
roguery of the most cunning sort. ‘The Musselmen are 
fond of telling stories of their rulers, like those of 
Haroun Al Raschid, inthe “Arabian Nights.” Here 
is a good illustration: 

A man at Constantinople, having left in charge ofa 
friend a purse without seam or joint, in which he had 
placed a considerable number of diamonds, com- 
plained on his return from distant travel that his 
number of diamonds was not correct. The friend 
sustained the integrity of his trust, and adduced as 


A Poor ScoTcHMAN put a crown piece into “the 








S COMPANION. | 


AGRAND MEDAL FOR CLEVELAND. 








The Wilson Sewing Machine Takes the Grand 
Prize at Vienna. 


bine to dispel all doubt as to what sewing ma- 

chine has won the first honors of the great Ex- 

position. The first was a special to the New 
York press on Monday, and was as follows: 

Vienna, Aug. 15, 1873. | 

The Wilson shuttle sewing machine was | 


awarded the grand prize at the Vienna Exposi- | 
tion for being” the best sewing machine. 


Three separate dispatches from Vienna a. AND SEE IF THEY WILL NoT 
| 
| 





* 


The second was the regular Associated Press 
report, compiled from a long special to the New 
York Herald, in which the “Wilson Sewing Ma- 
7 was named as among 
exhibitors which received ‘“‘medals for 
the highest class of premiums awarded 
|at the Exposition. All other sewing machines 


The third was a private cable telegram received 
yesterday from Vienna by Mr. Wilson himself, 
| which was as follows: 

Vienna, Aug. 19. 
You have received five medals—two for merit 
| and three co-operative. 


The meaning of this is that the Wilson ma- 
chine has received the grand medal as the best 
sewing machine, and a second medal as the ma- 
chine best manufactured, that is, embodying the 
best mechanical workmanship. Besides these, 
Mr. George W. Baker, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Wilson Sewing Machine Company, re- 
| ceives a special medal for excellence of work- 
manship on the machine; Mr. Williams, of this 
city, receives a medal for best sewing on leather, 
done by the Wilson; and Miss Brook and Miss 
De Lussey receive still another medal for best 
| samples of family sewing and embroidery, done 
on the Wilson machine. This sweeps the entire 

| board. Not only has the Wilson sewing machine 
| been pronounced the most capable and efficient 
{sewing machine in the world, but its work, on 
| both dry goods and leather, is pronounced su- 
| perior to that of all other machines, This ver- 
| dict at a World’s Fair, where all the leading 
sewing machines of both continents have com- 
peted before a thoroughly competent committee 
| for more than three months, is the most com- 
| plete triumph ever won by a sewing machine. 
We congratulate Mr. Wilson, we congratulate 
| Cleveland on this admirable result. The people 
| of the United States can henceforth be asspred | ¢ 
| that in buying the Wilson machine for $20 less 
than any other first-class sewing machine is 
offered, they are purchasing the best sewing ma- 
| chine ever offered tothe public. It is the people’s 
own nnichine, made to do the people’s work, and 
offered at a price which every one can afford to 
buy. Itis the people’s machine which has won 
this triumph; the judgment of the Vienna Com- 
| mittee only confirms the verdict that the masses 
had long ago reached by actual experience.— 
Cleveland Daily Leader, August 20 











| 
Wuirte’s SPECIALTY FOR Dyspepsia is the ONLY medi- 
| cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 
' vious troubles arise. For sale by all druggists. 


who seek relief trom “Liver Com- 
’ “Biliousness,” Bad Blood, Pimples, Blotches, 
Rough Skin, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and 


’ BLESSED are they 
Eruptions, 


Golden Medical Discovery, for they shall be happy in 
knowing that the cure is complete. Sold by Druggists. 


THE Excesior Printing PRESS, advertised in another 
column, is a most ingenious and useful invention, remark- 
able alike for its simplicity and cheapness. It enables one 
to print his own cards, stamp his own paper, and do his 
, | own advertising, and is a most convenient article of furni 
, | ture for the counting-room and study. Boys may make 
. | ita means of profit as well as source of amusement, as it 
is capable of doing many of the lighter forms of job print- 
ing. 


Tue beautiful engravings of birds in Avilude cost hun- 
dreds of dollars, and the fine and instructive descriptions 
-| many weeks ef labor. Every family ought to have it. 
For sale by all booksellers and toy dealers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass, 

“An excellent addition to our home amusements.”— 
$ | Christian Union. 37—2t 


SILVER TIPPED Shoes. 











s 


plate’ in an Edinburgh church on a late Sunday 
arene, by mistake, for a penny, and asked to have 
it back, but was refused. In once, in forever. 
“Aweel, aweel,”’ grunted he, “I'll get credit for it 
in heaven.” 
“Na, na,” said the doorkeeper, “ye’ll get credit 
only for the penny ye meant to gi!” 


Parents Remember 


WHEN YOU BUY SHOES FOR YOUR CHIL- 
DREN. 





Seer = 38—4t 
Greatest seeens of the Season. 126,000 Sold. yD ie SE ee 4 
ohEDy BLE E, WHITE, Excelsior Printing Press! 
ear an 


GLASS CARD 


Tre ansparent. 





proof the entire woof of the purse, in which neither 
seam nor joint appeared; and the seal of the owner 
still remained untouched at the mouth of the purse. 
The owner of the jewels was forced to admit both 
facts, but still persisted that the amount of diamonds 
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samples, with which at least $25 can be easily earned, for 
Don't miss, this chance; write to-day. Sure to 
F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Me. 38 ~2tp 


Send stamp for circular and specimens. 





| plea ase. Meriden, Conn. 


SEPT. 18, 1878. 


Try a Pear of 


Cable Screw Wire 


HELP REDUCE YOUR SHOE BILL. 
38—4t 


\OREIGN STAMPS. 75 rare only 25 cts. Address, 
NATIONAL STaMP Co., Whitestone, L. I. 38—It 





OREIGN STAMPS, Albums, etc. Send for cir- 
,_ culars. A.E. L EACH, Box 292, , Boston. 38—2t 
\ YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL-ihe world’s 
great remedy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and 
all affections of the Lungs and Throat. 38—1t 


SEND 25 CENTS and Stamp and in return get 
your name neatly printed on 50 nice cards. Adédrc 38, 
F, B. GERRISH, Groton, Mass. 38—It 








”00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
@ fer yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBL E 
PENCIL co., Box lil Northampton, Mass. 24—tf 
R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes Pa 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—25t 


$7 EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. Varticulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & co., St. Louis, Mo. 35 - 4t 
MeN NEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. Ss. M. SPENCER, LT Hanover St, lly 
\ R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalle 
Sold by all druggists. 26— COV 


ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, asure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, ‘and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 24—eow35t 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine all sea- 














Soston, 















sons of the year, Sold by all | druggists. 25—eow3it 
HE AMATEUR’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Send 8 
cts. to F. A. Knicut, Concord N. H., and get a copy 


of the August number. Advertisements, 35 cts. per inch. 
vl he best amateur magazipe i in the Eastern States. 38 


OYS, BOYS, BOYS. From Two to Five Dol! ars 
per day made by selling the Siberian Mystery, et 
Send 30 conte for sample and circular. W. WIL “ a ANS 
& Ce CO., Nor ‘thbridge, Mass. -It 


M ONEY MADE RAPIDLY. Boys and Girls,— 
now is your time to make money. Agents wanted 

everyw here.” Address with stamp JAMES M. W — Rk, 

222 Esplanade Street, New Orleans, La. 2 


NLASS VISITING CARDS. Just the thing 
BW wanted by every boy and girl. Send 3-ccnt st: oy T 
sample with name beautifully a on, to JOHN A, 
ROBE RTSON, Rutherford Park, } N.J 38—lt 


1000 Ladies and Gents to mend for some 








\ JANTED. 


of those beautiful, ornamental, written, visiting 
Cards. Price, 50c per doz. Prof. A. Pp. SMITI, Stough- 
ton, | Mass. 38- —Itp 





ON’T FAIL to send for one of those fine new style 
Card Photographs, only 10 cents each; 4 for 25 cents. 
Agents wanted. Enclose stamp to WILLIAM ESTES, 

Winchester, Il. 37—3t 





A DAY. AGENTS WANTED to sell a 
$20 household article. 


Send 


200 per cent. profit. 
Address 





25 cents for sample and particulars. 
POLE, 62 Sohn Street, New York. 
$5 0 TO #150 per weck guaranteed to intelligent and 
ov poe deinen persons, of either sex, to act as our 
agents. Business very pleasant. Address tue Western 
ArT AssociaTIon, Chicago, Ill. 35-41 


HOMPSON’S DRAWING TEACHER. An 
eight-page, monthly paper. Tells how to learn and to 
teach Drawing, Writing, Arithmetic, and Reading. Every 
Primary Teacher and every parent should have it. bevery 
number is full of engravings. Price, $1 es per year. Spec- 
imen number licents Specimen num! FREE to those 
who will get up clubs. Address, * s. THOMPSON, 
Sandusky, ( oO. 38—2t 


GLASS CARDS! Red, Blue, Green, 


Purple. —_—— 
beautifully printed in Gold on 1 doz. for 50c. by return 
mail post-paid. Specimens 10 cts. Agent's outfits 25c. 
DeHvurrF BrotuErs, Newtonville, Mass. 38—Itp 














STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 
12 Business Pencils, post-paid, for 25c. 


PY PENCIE PAY NOV. 3 


RSLIDE FROM THI 


~ 
eee ciel Wi: 
mee a1 


The Rubber Friction Ring saves them. Full par- 
ticulars, ctce., to Agents free. Send for circulars. H. 
T.Cu SHMAN, No. Bennington, Vt. 36eowtf 





We nore: now in store a SPLENDID STOCK oi 
ALL GRADES 


CARPETINGS, 


-—IN— 


New & Unique Shadings, 


And shall make Prices as Low as the 
Lowest. 





GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington Street, 


38 BOSTON. 4 


Printing The Re ost 


Presses. Made! 
$A Size for cards, ‘$] Size for cit 

labels, env.&c culars, ete. 
Business Men do their own printing 
For Boys, Amateurs, amusement 
and money mak'ng. Send stamp for 








CELsIOn 


® Your Name _ beautifully Business Men can do their own circular. Kelsey & Co. Meriden Conn 
| ery in GOLD on 1 doz. for 50c, post-paid; 3 doz. $1. printing and advertising. BOYS have 
fust have Agents everywhere. Full Outfits, 25c ‘Trial delightful, MONEY MAKING amusement, 





5 t Of) rerday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo 
0 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 


ise, Part 














to the manufacturers, KELSEY & CO., 
lfeowly 


Work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
iculars iree, Address @, Co, land. Meine 





N we il 


Itse 


